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The  removal  by  death  of  a  pioneer  in  natural  science  in 
this  county,  such  as  was  our  late  associate,  is  an  event 
well  calculated  to  appeal  both  to  the  imagination  and  to 
the  feelings. 

Few  amongst  us  have  been  more  wholly  identified  with 
those  early  movements  of  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of 
this  century,  which  resulted  so  auspiciously  for  the  cause 
of  sound  learning,  than  was  Deacon  Samuel  Page  Fowler, 
who  recently  died  (Dec.  15,  1888)  at  a  ripe  old  age  at 
his  home  in  Danvers,  honored  and  regretted  by  a  commu¬ 
nity  which  had  learned  to  trust  him  as  its  counsellor  and 
friend. 

Deacon  Fowler  was  present  at  the  first  meeting  of  natu¬ 
ralists,  at  the  old  stage  tavern  iuTopsfield,  April  16,  1834, 
where  the  little  group  of  enthusiasts,  small  in  number, 
but  great  in  purpose,  counted  among  them  such  devotees 
of  science  as  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  William  Oakes,  Rev. 
Gardner  B.  Perry,  John  M.  and  Benjamin  Hale  Ives,  and 
Rev.  John  Lewis  Russell.  They  had  come  together  from 
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distant  parts  of  the  county  of  Essex,  at  a  time  when  trans¬ 
portation  was  slow  and  tedious,  to  dedicate  themselves 
anew,  and  in  a  common  consecration,  to  their  favorite 
pursuit.  Not  one  of  those  worthies  who  struck  hands  that 
day  over  the  flowering  bloodroot  ( Sanguinaria  canaden¬ 
sis)  they  had  found  among  the  vernal  Topstield  meadows, 
and  pledged  each  other  to  be  true  to  the  interests  of  natural 
science  in  Essex  county,  now  lives  to  hear  the  spontaneous 
acknowledgments  they  all  merit  and  receive. 

From  that  day  on.  Deacon  Fowler,  whatever  his  dis¬ 
tractions,  labored  assiduously  at  nature’s  problems.  lie 
was  a  curator  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Socie¬ 
ty,  from  1846  to  1848,  and  of  the  Essex  Institute,  which 
succeeded  to  its  work,  from  1848  to  1856.  He  was  a 
meml)er  of  the  li!)rary  and  field  meeting  committees  of  the 
Institute  from  1856  to  1871,  and  one  of  its  vice  presidents 
from  1861  to  1871,  when  he  withdrew  from  oflice.  He 
has  been  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  Proceedings,  the  His¬ 
torical  Collections  and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Institute.  In 
the  half  century  which  elapsed  between  1834  and  1884,  no 
less  than  seventeen  valuable  papers  from  his  indefatigable 
pen,  treating  on  a  variety  of  topics  almost  equal  to  their 
number,  have  enriched  our  files. 

He  has  printed  communications  as  follows  : 

On  the  tribe  of  Indians  which  formerly  re- 


sided  on  these  shores,  -  -  . 

Proc. 

I  p. 

66 

life  and  character  of  Rev.  S.  Parris, 

“ 

II 

49 

different  species  of  oaks,  ... 

“ 

II 

204 

Abies  canadensis,  .... 

“ 

II 

208 

ministers  of  Salem  Village, 

“ 

II 

248 

supposed  new  species  of  toad. 

“ 

II 

281 

ornithology  of  the  United  States,  its 
past  and  present  history, 

.. 

II 

327 

cultivation  of  native  plants,  - 

“ 

II 

399 

changes  produced  by  civilization  in 
the  habits  of  our  common  birds,  - 
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On  the  life  of  Cotton  Mather,  -  -  -  Proc. 

“  biographical  sketches  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Green,  Rev.  Peter  Clark  and  Rev. 

Benj.  Wadsworth,  D.l).,  -  Hist.  Coll. 

“  records  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of 

Danvers,  “ 

“  Craft’s  journal  of  siege  of  Boston,  -  “  “ 

“  journal  of  Capt.  Samuel  Page,  1779,  “  “ 

“  biographical  sketch  and  diary  of  Rev. 

Joseph  Green,  -  .  .  .  n  n 


Extracts  from  the  diary  of  Lt.  John  Pres¬ 
ton,  . “ 

historical  sketch  1834-84,  -  -  -  Bulletin, 
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He  edited,  with  notes  and  explanations,  Robert  CaleRs 
hook  on  Salem  Witchcraft,  which  contained,  also.  Cotton 
Mather’s  account  of  witchcraft.  Mr.  Fowler  wrote  many 
articles  for  the  New  England  Farmer  on  ornithology  and 
other  subjects,  gaining  also  a  prize  from  the  Essex  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  for  au  essay  on  "The  Destruction  of  In¬ 
sects  Injurious  to  Vegetation.” 

He  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  early  history  of 
the  town,  and  often  contrilmted  t(»  the  local  press  articles 
full  of  historical  facts  which  will  he  highly  appreciated  and 
of  great  value  to  the  historian  of  the  future.  He  hecanie 
a  memher  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  So¬ 
ciety  in  1862. 

In  1866  (Proceedings,  Vol.  v,  p.  59),  Deacon  Fowler 
addressed  the  large  and  distinguished  gathering  which 
crowded  the  Congregational  church  at  Manchester,  on 
August  2,  and  which  counted  among  its  numbers  the 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  and  discussed  very 
effectively  the  forest  trees  he  had  found  in  the  woods  there, 
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the  oaks,  the  beeches,  the  maples,  the  sassafras  and  the 
magnolia.  He  was  present  at  a  large  field  meeting  at 
Topsfield,  Sept.  3,  1868,  when  he  indulged  not  unnatural¬ 
ly  in  a  strain  of  reminiscences,  contrasting  what  he  then 
saw  around  him  with  the  day  of  smalt  things  and  the  ini¬ 
tial  meeting  he  so  well  remembered  there  in  1834,  a  meet¬ 
ing  the  half-hundredth  anniversary  of  which  he  was  des¬ 
tined  to  survive  ;  for  at  Topsfield,  June  18, 1884,  he  again 
took  part  in  commemorating  the  beginnings  of  the  Essex 
Institute. 

To  have  accomplished  all  this  scientific  and  literary  work 
without  exceptional  advantages  in  early  life,  and  while  re¬ 
sponding  throughout  his  mature  years  to  the  exacting 
demands  of  a  busy  calling,  as  well  as  the  importunate 
promptings  of  a  benevolent  heart,  is  something  neither  to 
be  lightly  forgotten  nor  to  be  recalled  without  praise.  In 
the  departments  of  knowledge  to  which  he  had  given 
thought  and  in  which  he  felt  at  home,  his  authority  was 
good.  In  public  dutj',  in  active  philanthropy,  in  practi¬ 
cal  business,  he  was  as  devoted  and  as  zealous  as  he  was  in 
the  study  and  in  the  field. 

His  chosen  pursuits  and  ways  of  life,  his  Puritanic  figure 
and  habits  of  person  and  bearing,  the  almost  Mosaic  cast 
of  head  and  face,  so  readily  suggesting  the  striking  per¬ 
sonality  of  John  Brown  of  Osawatomie — all  these  con¬ 
spired  to  stamp  our  venerable  friend  as  the  typical  New 
Englander,  deserving  of  all  the  deference  his  friends  and 
townsmen  spontaneously  paid  him,  and  worthy  of  the  great 
rewards  which  science  holds  in  store  for  all  her  loyal  sons. 

Mr.  Fowler,  son  of  Samuel  and  Clarissa  (Page)  Fow¬ 
ler,  was  born  at  Danvers  New  Mills  (now  Danversport) , 
April  22,  1800.  More  than  two  and  one-half  centuries 
have  passed  since  the  original  Briton,  the  earliest  ances¬ 
tor  of  his  name,  made  his  appearance  on  these  wild  and 
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forest-bordered  settlements,  now  grown  to  flourishing 
towns  and  cities. 

Philip  Fowler,^  one  of  the  founders  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  born  probably  in  Marlborough,  Wiltshire,  England, 
about  1590,  embarked  with  his  family  in  the  "Mary 
and  John”  of  London,  Robert  Sayers,  master,  and  ar¬ 
rived  here  May,  1634 ;  settled  at  Ipswich  in  the  same 
year,  having  received  a  grant  of  land  in  that  place,  and 
there  resided  until  his  death,  June  24,  1679.  Sept.  3, 
1634,  he  took  the  freeman’s  oath,  and  in  1635  and  1636 
received  additional  grants  of  land. 

Joseph  Fowler,^  born  in  England,  came  over  with  his 
parents,  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Richard  Kimball ; 
killed  by  the  Indians  near  Deerfleld,  May  19,  1676,  on 
his  return  from  the  Falls  fight,  which  occurred  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  King  Philip’s  war. 

Philip  Fowler, 3  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Ips¬ 
wich,  Dec.  25,  1648,  was  favored  with  the  instruction  of 
the  famous  Ezekiel  Cheever  ;  married  Elizabeth  Herrick, 
Jan.  20,  1672-3.  He  w'as  a  man  of  superior  ability  and 
as  a  merchant,  deputy  marshal  and  attorney,  left  a  good 
record.  He  sti'ongly  condemned  the  Salem  witchcraft 
frenzy,  and  had  the  courage  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  in  1692.  After  the  witchci’aft  delusion  was  past  he 
was  employed  as  attorney  by  the  Village  Parish  in  its  law¬ 
suit  against  Mr.  Parris ;  he  acquired  a  large  estate  with 
the  homestead  of  his  grandfather,  W'hich  has  been  contin¬ 
ued  in  the  male  line  of  descent  to  the  present  time,  and  is 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  heirs  of  Joseph  Fowler, 
of  High  street,  Ipswich,  and  here  successive  generations 
have  been  born  and  died  and  mingled  their  earthy  sub¬ 
stance  with  the  soil. 
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Joseph  Fowler,^  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Ips¬ 
wich,  Aug.  7,  1683;  married  Sarah  Bartlett;  was  chosen 
ensign ;  died  in  Ipswich,  Dec.  28,  1745. 

Joseph  Fowler, 5  son  of  preceding,  baptized  Oct.  9, 
1715;  married  Mary  Prince;  died  Feb.  1,  1807. 

Samuel  Fowler,®  born  in  Ipswich,  January  9,  1748- 
9,  son  of  the  preceding ;  married  in  Danvers,  jNIarch  4, 
1773,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Archelaus  and  Mehitable  (Put¬ 
nam)  Putnam.  He  left  Ipswich  in  1765  ;  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  "Danvers  New  Mills  ;”  a  shipwriglit  by 
trade,  he  built  there  many  vessels  before  and  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  of  some  of  which  he  was  part  owner, 
and  was  engaged  in  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  acquired 
a  good  estate.  He  was  a  private  in  the  company  of  Capt. 
Jeremiah  Page,  that  marched  on  the  alarm  to  Lexington, 
April  19,  1775.  He  died  in  Danvers,  April  20,  1813. 

Samuel  Fowler"  ( Samuel,^  Josejyh,^  Joseph,*  Philip,^ 
Joseph,^  Philipp)  was  born  in  Danvers,  Sept.  15,  1776; 
married  Oct.  13,  1799,  Clarissa  Page,  who  was  born  in 
Danvers,  Nov.  18,  1779,  daughter  of  Capt.  Samuel*  and 
Rebecca  (Putnam)  Page,  and  died  April  19,  1854.  He 
did  a  large  business  in  manufacturing  spices,  also  ran  a 
tannery,  grist  mill  and  bark  mill  on  Porter’s  river,  and 
was  the  owner  of  the  "new  mill,”  so  called,  on  Crane 
river,  in  Danvers,  coming  into  possession  by  inheritance 


*Cai)t.  Samuel  I’age.  one  of  the  heroes  of  Lexington,  Monmouth,  and  Stony 
Point,  crossed  the  Delaware  with  Wasliington.  and  suffered  the  privations  of  Valley 
Forge.  Alter  the  close  of  the  war,  he  successfully  engaged  in  commercial  pur¬ 
suits.  His  wife  Uchccca  was  a  daughter  of  William^and  Kli/.aheth(Putnam)  Putnam ; 
William  was  a  son  of  David’ (brother  of  Israel  Putnam)  and  Rchecca  (Perley) 
Putnam;  David  was  the  son  of  Joseph’  and  Elizabeth  (Porter)  Putnam ;  Joseph 
was  the  son  of  Thomas’  Putnam  and  his  second  wife,  the  widow  Mary  Veren; 
Thomas  was  the  sun  of  John,'  the  emigrant  in  1GJ5. 
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:uul  purchase.  These  last  were  the  parents  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch. 

Deacon  Fowler’s  ancestry  was  thus  of  the  genuine, 
sturdy  New  England  type. 

lie  married,  Dec.  3,  1833,  Harriet  Putnam,  born  in 
Danvers,  May  11,  1806,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Betsey 
(Putnam)  Putnam. 

Ilis  children  were :  Clara  Putnam,  born  March  20, 
1836;  married,  Nov.  25,  1856,  George  E.  Dubois,  of 
Randolph,  Mass.  ;  second,  Samuel  Page,  jr.,  born  Dec. 
6,  1838  ;  third,  Harriet  Putnam,  born  July  25,  1842. 

From  early  manhood  till  1875  he  carried  on  the  tanning 
business  at  the  Port,  selling  out  in  1880  to  Plumer  &  Co. 
of  Peabody.  In  1865  he  removed  his  residence  to  the 
Plains.  To  both  of  these  places  of  residence  were  attached 
beautiful  gardens,  which  under  his  fostering  care  displayed 
thronghout  the  season  a  continued  bloom,  especial  atten¬ 
tion  being  given  to  the  introduction  of  the  native  flora, 
and  with  marked  success.  Plants  were  sought  out  also 
from  widely  separated  localities  so  that  in  his  garden  the 
variously  tinted  blossoms  of  our  woods  and  fields  grew 
side  by  side  with  the  more  gorgeous  flower  displays  of 
China  and  Japan. 

Before  the  division  of  Danvers,  he  was  selectman  and 
assessor  from  1835  to  1840,  and  auditor  in  1833,  1841 
and  1842.  He  was  often  chosen  moderator  of  the  town 
meetings ;  for  seven  years  he  served  on  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  ;  for  three  years  on  the  board  of  health,  and  was 
one  of  the  firewards  of  the  town  on  the  first  organization  of 
its  fire  department.  Ho  represented  the  town  in  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  legislature  in  1837,  38,  39,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  of  1853. 
At  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  town,  June  16, 
1852,  he  made  a  spirited  reply  to  the  toast,  "The  women 
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"of  Danvers  in  Revolutionary  times.”  He  was  on  one  of 
the  first  committees  to  consider  the  best  methods  for  the 
introduction  of  water  into  the  town.  He  held  the  office 
of  overseer  of  the  poor,  by  the  annual  election  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  for  forty-three  years  and  for  a  large  part  of  the  time 
was  chairman  of  the  board,  the  meetings  being  generally 
held  weekly  at  his  house. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  famous  meeting  called  in 
Danvers  on  the  4th  of  March,  1833,  to  arrest  the  spread 
of  drunkenness  in  Danvers,  and  as  a  result  of  his  personal 
efforts,  Danvers  was  the  first  town  in  Massachusetts  to  de¬ 
clare  against  the  granting  of  licenses,  and  the  traffic  in  ar¬ 
dent  spirits. 

He  joined  the  First  church  in  Danvers,  under  Mr.  Bra- 
man,  in  1832 ;  on  the  formation  of  the  Maple  street 
church  in  Danvers,  in  1844,  he  withdrew  his  membership 
and  joined  that  society  and  was  chosen  deacon.  There 
was  scarcely  an  element  of  our  common,  everyday  life 
as  citizens,  whether  it  be  social,  educational,  political,  fi¬ 
nancial  or  charitable,  with  which  the  good  deacon  had  not 
at  some  time  been  identified.  He  was  an  active  and  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  in  the  county  and  in  this  region,  for  a 
period  much  longer  than  the  average  life  of  man.  With 
such  a  record,  the  name  of  Samuel  Page  Fowler  will  not 
fail  to  be  cherished  in  this  community  with  esteem  and 
attection.  His  neighbor,  Mr.  Whittier,  pays  him  this 
graceful  tribute : 

Amesbury,  Jan.  13,  1889. 

My  dear  Rantoul  : 

I  was  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Dea¬ 
con  Fowler,  whom  I  knew  well  and  held  in  high  estima¬ 
tion.  The  Essex  Institute  will  do  well  to  honor  his 
memory.  He  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  in- 
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lerestiiig  men  I  ever  knew.  A  wise,  clear-headed  business 
man  of  soundest  judgment  in  the  common  affairs  of  life 
and  one  of  the  best  of  town  officers,  he  lived  as  close  to 
nature  as  Thoreau  or  Wilson  or  Audubon.  He  knew 
every  beast  and  bird  and  creeping  thing ;  every  tree  was 
his  old  acquaintance ;  every  flower  told  its  story  to  him. 
A  man  liberal  beyond  his  sect,  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
adjusting  his  religion  to  the  truths  of  science.  In  him 
Essex  County  has  lost  one  of  its  worthiest  and  wisest  citi¬ 
zens. 

I  shall  be  here  for  some  two  or  three  weeks.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  thee  when  I  return  to  Danvers. 

Ever  and  truly 

thy  fr’d, 

John  G.  Whittier. 
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PRISON  LETTERS  AND  SEA  JOURNAL 

OF 

CALEB  FOOT;  BORN,  1750;  DIED,  1787. 

COMPILED  BY  HIS  GRANDSON  AND  N.VMESAKE,  CALEB  FOOTE. 


From  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  to 
its  close,  every  employment  on  the  sea-coast  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  except  that  of  agriculture,  was  brought  to  a  stand, 
and  almost  all  the  young  men  who  were  healthy,  active, 
ambitious  and  energetic,  were  driven  by  necessity  as  well 
as  by  patriotism,  to  the  service  of  their  country,  on  land 
or  sea.  Among  the  multitude  who  were  in  this  position, 
was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Caleb  Foot,*  of  Salem, 
who — moved  by  the  same  patriotic  spirit  which  led  so 
many  of  our  best  young  men  to  risk  their  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion — entered  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  army  at  its  beginning,  and  served  under  Washing¬ 
ton,  at  Camliridge,  and  in  the  siege  of  Boston,  in  1775. 
There  is  but  one  letter  extant,  relative  to  his  camp  ex¬ 
perience,  and  that  reads  as  follows  : 

Cambridge,  October  17,  1775. 
My  dear  and  ever-loving  wife: — 

I  received  a  letter  from  you  this  17th  of  October  and 
was  informed  that  you  were  in  good  health,  which  gave 


*  The  name  was  generally  spelled  without  the  final  E  till  early  in  the  presentcen- 
tury,  when,  through  some  freak  of  fashion,  that  letter  was  added. 
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me  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  have  had  for  some  time. 
I  have  enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health  and  trust  these 
lines  will  tind  you  in  the  same.  I  trust  you  will  give 
yourself  a  eontented  mind  and  will  not  let  the  thoughts  of 
my  long  ahsenee  be  any  troulde  to  you.  It  is  uncertain 
when  I  shall  eome  home,  but  I  shall  embrace  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  You  have  my  heart  with  you  always,  although  I  am 
at  a  distance.  You  inform  me  that  you  talk  of  moving. 
I  hope  that  you  will  get  some  place  that  will  be  conve¬ 
nient,  for  at  present  I  have  no  thoughts  of  staying  in  the 
army  this  winter.  I  have  nothing  strange  to  write  at 
present,  but  I  expect  there  will  be  something  before  long. 
Pray  remember  me  to  all  inquiring  friends. 

I  remain  your  ever  loving  husband, 

Caleb  Foot. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  oft  as  possible, 
and  I  shall  improve  all  opportunities  to  write.  I  never 
have  neglected  one  opportunity  since  we  parted  last.  I 
have  not  seen  Mr.  Cox  since  I  left  Salem.  I  should  have 
sent  this  before  but  I  was  disappointed  of  it.* 


Like  most  of  his  contemporaries  he  had  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  at  sea,  and  the  first  we  hear  of  him,  after  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  army,  is  from  a  portion  of  half  a  sheet 
of  paper,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  torn  away  and  lost, 
leaving  only  a  few  disconnected  words.  The  remainder 
reads  as  follows  : — 

"The  distance  is  615  leagues. 

"A  journal  of  our  intended  voyage,  by  God’s  assistance, 
in  the  good  [illegible]  Dolphin,  taking  our  departure 
from  Cape  Cod,  in  the  lat.  of  42.12,  and  longitude  of 
68.55  W.,  being  bound  to  Barbadoes,  in  the  lat.  of  12.58  N. 
and  longitude  of  58.50  W.  The  course  from  Cape  Cod 
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to  Barbadoes  in  S.  b.  E.  5.30  E. ;  distance  615  leagues. 
Departure  or  meridian  distance  174  leagues. 

Caleb  Foot,  Chief  Mate.” 

To  this  there  is  no  date.  The  next  we  hear  is  from  the 
following  official  document,  showing  that  he  had  been 
promoted  from  the  office  of  "Chief  Mate”  to  that  of  "Mas¬ 
ter.” 


State  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

These  may  certify  that  Caleb  Foot,  Master  of  the 
schooner  Lark,  now  in  the  harbor  of  Salem,  and  bound 
for  Casco  Bay,  is  hereby  permitted  to  take  on  board  the 
following  articles,  viz. :  Ballast  and  Stores,  and  proceed 
from  hence  to  Casco  Bay  as  aforesaid.  Given  under  my 
hand  at  Salem,  this  12  day  of  July,  Anno  Domini,  1777. 

Warwick  Palfray,  Naval  Officer. 


Almost  exactly  a  year  afterward,  namely,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1778,  as  we  learn  from  his  journal,  he  entered 
upon  the  privateer  sloop  Gates,  commanded  by  Thomas 
Smith  and  "navigated”  by  thirty-six  men.  A  short  time 
afterward  the  Gates  was  captured  by  the  British  frigate 
Triton,  and  the  crew  were  sent  first  to  Quebec  and  thence 
to  England  where  they  were  confined  in  Forton  prison  until 
the  14th  of  October,  1780,  when  the  writer  of  the  jour¬ 
nal  with  several  others  succeeded  in  making  their  escape, 
finding  their  way  at  last  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  in 
Holland,  at  which  port  was  lying  the  American  ship  of 
war  South  Carolina,  on  board  of  which  they  entered  "as 
volunteers,”  with  the  expectation  of  leaving  very  soon  for 
the  United  States ;  but  the  winter  and  other  causes  de¬ 
tained  this  ship  in  Holland  until  after  the  following  July 
4,  1781,  which  day,  as  the  journal  says,  "was  saluted  in 
the  Texel  with  forty  guns  and  a  full  allowance  of  salt 
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junk.”  But  the  detention  continued  until  the  25th  day 
of  August,  when  the  South  Carolina  began  her  voyage  in 
quest  of  prizes  and  for  home.  The  voyage  was  a  long  and 
wearisome  one,  and  the  delays  were  exasperating  to  the 
still  young  man,  whose  failing  health,  broken  by  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  sea  and  land  service  and  wearisome  imprisonment, 
made  him  impatient  of  his  long  enforced  absence  from  w’ife 
and  children  and  home.  He  arrivetl  home  at  last,  but  the 
seeds  of  consumption  were  in  him,  and  after  a  protracted 
period  of  invalidism  he  died,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1787, 
leaving  his  family  in  poverty.  His  burial  is  recorded 
among  the  interments  of  St.  Peter’s  church.  The  century 
and  more  that  has  passed  since  his  death  leaves  but  little 
memory  of  his  private  life.  But  the  puritanic  turns  of  ex- 
})ression  in  his  letters  bear  an  impress  of  early  culture  in 
a  religious  family ;  and  the  endearing  terms  of  address  in 
his  letters  to  his  wife,  indicate  an  affectionate  disposition 
ainl  habits  of  thought  and  speech.  His  youngest  son,  the 
Rev.  John  Foote,  a  clergyman  of  the  most  rigid  puritanic 
faith,  who  long  survived  him,  never  hesitated  to  express 
it  as  a  fact,  that  his  father  was  "  a  pious  man.” 


LETTERS  FROM  FORTON  PRISON. 

In  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  through  this  long  stretch 
of  years,  most  of  the  time  but  little  valued  or  cared  for, 
some  of  this  series  of  letters,  from  camp  and  ship  and 
prison,  have  doubtless  been  lost  or  destroyed ;  and  very 
probably,  considering  the  obstacles  to  intercommunication, 
arising  from  the  war,  the  deficiency  of  postal  arrangements 
of  those  days,  and  the  desire  of  the  ruling  classes  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  annoy  and  disoblige  the  rebels,  whom  they  re¬ 
garded  with  both  contempt  and  hatred,  a  large  proportion 
of  those  written  either  to  or  from  the  prisoners  never  came 
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to  hand.  Dr.  Franklin  writes  from  Passy  (near  Paris) , 
to  llobert  R.  Livingston,  in  reference  to  the  apparent  de¬ 
lays  in  his  correspondence  with  the  home  authorities  :  "It 
should  be  considered  that  if  they  (the  American  ministers 
to  the  French  court)  do  not  write  as  frequently  as  other 
ministers  do  to  their  respective  courts,  or  if,  when  they 
write,  their  letters  are  not  regularly  received,  the  greater 
distance  of  the  seat  of  war,  and  the  extreme  iri’egularity 
of  conveyance  may  be  the  causes.  Your  aflairs  may  some¬ 
times  suffer  extremely  from  the  distance,  which,  in  time 
of  war,  may  make  it  five  or  six  months  before  the  answer 
to  a  letter  shall  be  received.” 

If  this  was  the  fact  in  the  correspondence  of  the  highest 
official  personages,  the  difficulties  must  have  been  immeas¬ 
urably  greater  in  the  correspondence  of  the  poor  prisonei’s. 


The  first  of  this  imperfect  series  is  the  following,  which 
is  obviously  a  continuation  of  some  that  had  preceded  it. 

Forton  Prison. 
April  the  13th  1779. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  you  need  not  look  for 
me  till  December  or  March  next,  although  it  may  be  my 
good  fortime  to  be  at  home  sooner.  Please  to  remember 
me  to  all  friends.  I  think  myself  happy  that  I  may  sub¬ 
scribe  myself  your  ever  loving  and  true  husband, 

Caleb  Foot. 

Capt.  Smith,  Mr.  Hines,  Mr.  Campton,  Mr.  Foster, 
Jacob  Tucker,  John  Shaw,  and  Jonathan  Tarent,  are  in 
the  prison  with  myself.  The  rest  of  our  sloop’s  crew,  I 
know  not  what  has  become  of  them. 


Forton  Prison,  June  the  30th,  1779. 

My  Dear  and  Most  Affectionate  Friend.  With  pleasure 
I  embrace  the  opportunity  to  write  to  you  a  line,  to  inquire 
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after  your  welfare,  which  I  look  upon  as  dear  as  my  own, 
as  1  have  not  had  the  happiness  to  hear  from  you  since  we 
parted.  But  I  trust  by  the  blessing  of  God  these  lines 
will  find  you  and  our  children  in  as  good  health  as  they 
leave  me  at  the  present  w’riting.  I  have  enjoyed  a  good 
state  of  health  since  I  left  home,  although  I  have  gone 
through  many  hardships  and  troubles.  But  my  greatest 
trouble  is  my  long  absence  from  you.  I  trust  that  you  will 
be  provided  for  better  than  I  can  imagine.  For  my  part 
I  have  not  greatly  suffered  on  account  of  provisions,  but 
1  have  felt  the  want  of  clothing  ;  but  the  weather  is  warm, 
and  I  live  in  hope  of  being  exchanged  by  the  fall  of  the 
year,  as  the  cartel  is  coming  to  take  one  hundred  and 
twenty  out  of  this  prison  this  time ;  and  I  trust  she  will 
clear  this  gaol  next  time,  for  there  will  be  but  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  left.  But  she  is  going  to  Plymouth  for  an¬ 
other  load  before  she  comes  here  again.  As  I  was  not 
committed  to  prison  till  the  17th  of  February,  and  we  go 
out  of  prison  according  to  our  commitment,  we  can  make 
ourselves  considerably  comfortable,  considering  ourselves 
as  prisoners.  But  they  committed  us  to  gaol  for  diverse 
[a  word  is  here  missing]  and  high  treason,  and  we  are 
forced  to  receive  his  majesty’s  most  gracious  pardon  before 
we  can  go  out  of  this  yard. 

I  would  inform  you  and  all  friends  that  it  is  very  healthy 
with  the  prisoners  in  this  yard,  and  Capt.  Smith,  Joseph 
Kemi)ton,  Joseph  Flecher,  Mr.  Foster,  John  Shaw,  Jona¬ 
than  Tarent,  and  all  that  belong  to  Salem,  desire  to  be  re¬ 
membered  to  their  friends,  and  I  myself  desire  to  be 
remembered  to  my  friends,  if  1  have  any. 

I  must  conclude,  as  I  do  not  expect  to  hear  from  you 
till  I  return,  which  I  trust  will  be  in  six  or  eight  months, 
with  the  blessing  of  God. 

I  am  with  all  respects  your  loving  husband  till  death. 

Caleb  Foot. 

P.  S.  I  had  the  happiness  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Cox*  has 
got  a  young  daughter,  but  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  to 


*  Mrs.  Cox  was  Mercy  Uedman,  the  wife  of  Francis  Cox,  and  the  sister  of  Han- 
nail  llaradeu  and  of  Mary  Uedman  Foote,  wife  of  tlie  writer  of  tliis  letter. 
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hear  from  you.  The  news  came  by  young  Lander,  who 
lately  came  to  gaol. 

I  wrote  one  letter  to  you  by  Mr.  Brattell,  who  formerly 
belonged  to  Boston,  bearing  date  April  the  4th,  1779. 
This  letter  is  sent  by  Mr.  Marton  of  Lynn,  and  I  send  one 
the  same  date,  by  Mr.  Darmer  of  Salem. 

Jacob  Ramsdell,  Abell  Larance,  Michell  Smothers,  Da¬ 
vid  Lawes,  left  us  at  Qiiebeck  gaol  and  went  on  board  of 
a  ship  bound  to  Bilboa.  Samuel  Wellman  was  taken  out 
of  the  frigate  and  sent  to  England  in  a  merchantman  and 
I  have  not  heard  from  him  since. 


In  reference  to  the  great  abuse,  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  of  treating  the  pris¬ 
oners  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands  as  traitors,  guilty  of 
"high  treason,”  Dr.  Franklin  writes  to  the  Congress  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  follows :  "Our  people  were 
all  committed  for  high  treason.”  Again,  in  a  subsequent 
letter.  Dr.  Franklin  says:  "The  late  act  of  Parliament, 
for  exchanging  American  prisoners  as  prisoners  of  war, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  anything  in  their  commit¬ 
ments  notwithstanding,  seems  to  me  a  renunciation  of  their 
pretensions  to  try  our  people  as  subjects  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  to  be  a  kind  of  tacit  acknowledgment  of  our 
independence.” 


Forton  Prison,  Jane  30th,  yr  1779. 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  write  all  opportunities  to  let  you 
know  my  welfare,  for  I  think  it  must  give  you  some  ease¬ 
ment  of  mind  to  hear  from  me  in  my  long  absence.  I  am 
certain  it  would  give  me  intinite  pleasure  to  hear  of  your 
welfare,  for  it  gives  me  the  greatest  concern,  considering 
the  situation  that  I  left  you  in  when  we  parted,  and  have 
not  had  the  happiness  to  hear  from  you,  nor  do  1  expect 
to  for  I  am  certain  that  you  must  labor  under  great  disad¬ 
vantage  in  sending  to  me.  But  if  you  send  a  letter  to 
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France  and  direct  it  to  Forton  Prison,  near  Portsmouth  in 
Great  Britain  it  may  get  to  me  if  there  is  nothing  in  it 
concerning  government.  Letters  have  come  here  by  the 
way  of  France  from  America  in  six  weeks  from  the  date. 

I  have  sent  you  a  letter  on  the  same  date  of  this  l>y  Mr. 
Marton  of  Linn,  and  this  I  send  by  favor  of  Mr.  Danner 
of  Salem,  so  that  if  one  miscarries  I  trust  that  the  other 
will  arrive  safe  to  your  hand  and  find  you  and  yours  in  good 
health  as  by  the  l)lessing  of  God  they  leave  me  at  this  pres¬ 
ent  writing.  There  are  about  six  hundred  prisoners  in 
England,  and  there  is  a  cartel  appointed  to  exchange  them 
to  France  as  soon  as  possible.  But  I  do  not  expect  it  will 
be  my  turn  till  late  in  the  lall,  for  a  great  many  of  them 
have  been  here  between  two  and  three  years.  So  no  more 
at  present,  but  I  remain  your  ever  loving  husband  till  death. 

Caleb  Foot. 


Forton  Prison  near  Portsmouth,  in  Great  Britain. 

February  the  24th,  1780. 

Most  Affectionate  Friend  —  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
write  you  a  few  lines  to  acquaint  you  of  my  welfare,  which 
is  very  poor  at  present  for  here  we  lie  in  prison,  in  a  lan¬ 
guishing  condition  .and  upon  very  short  allowance,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  tyrants,  and  with  no  expectation  of  being 
redeemed  at  present,  for  we  seem  to  be  cast  out,  and  for¬ 
saken  by  our  country,  and  no  one  to  grant  us  any  relief  in 
our  distress  ;  and  many  of  our  noble  countrymen  are  sick 
and  languishing  for  the  want  of  things  to  support  nature 
in  this  low  est.ate  of  health ;  and  many  of  them  have  gone 
to  the  shades  of  darkness.  Some  others  have  entered  on 
board  of  his  m<ajesty’s  ships,  to  get  clothes  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  which  is  to  the  shame  of  America. 

We  seem  to  have  very  poor  accounts  of  the  noble  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  has  neglected  the  great  and  important  busi¬ 
ness  of  onr  redemption,  the  neglect  of  which,  we  are  told, 
is  his  fault  altogether.  By  what  we  learn  we  might  have 
been  exchanged  long  ago  had  he  sent  the  agent’s  name  with 
the  passports.  Many  of  my  countrymen  that  had  money 
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have  made  their  escape,  and  I  should  have  done  the  same 
if  I  had  money  or  friends ;  but  for  the  want  thereof  I 
must  lie  iu  prison  till  the  wars  are  over  and  not  have  the 
pleasure  to  receive  one  letter  from  home  ;  for  I  find  by  un¬ 
happy  experience  that  friends  in  America  are  very  scarce. 
It  is  very  surprising  that  I  cannot  find  one  friend  to  write 
to  me  when  some  others  have  had  letters  from  home  in 
half  the  time  that  1  have  been  a  prisoner.  This  mystery 
is  very  dark  to  me,  and  I  cannot  account  for  it.  No  more 
at  present.  I  trust,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  that  these  lines 
will  find  you  in  a  better  state  of  health  than  they  leave  me 
at  this  present  writing.  So  I  remain  your  loving  husband. 

Caleb  Foot. 

Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  John  Dedman,  wdio 
is  in  Mill  prison,  near  Plymouth.  He  was  in  good  health, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  he  w’ould  be  glad  to  be  remembered 
to  his  friends.  Captain  Thomas  Smith  desires  to  be  re¬ 
membered  to  his  father  and  mother  and  all  friends,  and  has 
written  to  them  at  the  same  time  of  nty  writing.  Mr.  Ja¬ 
cob  Tucker  and  Mr.  Kempton  are  well  and  desire  to  be  re¬ 
membered  to  their  friends.  All  the  prisoners  that  belong 
to  Salem  are  in  good  health  at  present. 

It  was  very  natural  that  the  prisoners,  Avorn  and  w’earied 
with  the  confinement  and  hardships  of  their  imprisonment, 
and  heartsick  and  homesick  with  their  enforced  absence 
from  home  and  friends,  should  be  in  a  jealous  and  irritable 
frame  of  mind  tow'ard  all  who  failed  to  come  up  to  their 
hopes  or  expectations.  Doctor  Franklin  probably  did  all 
that  lay  in  his  power  for  their  relief.  In  a  letter  to  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  Livingston,  dated  "Passy,  25  June,  1782”,  he  says  : 
"I  have  long  suffered  with  those  poor  brave  men,  who  with 
so  much  public  virtue  have  endured  four  or  five  years’  hard 
imprisonment,  rather  than  serve  against  their  country.  I 
have  done  all  I  could  afford  toward  making  their  situation 
more  comfortable ;  but  their  numbers  were  so  great  that 
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I  could  do  but  little  for  each,  and  that  very  great  villain 
Diggcs,  defrauded  them  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
pounds,  which  he  drew  from  me  on  their  account.” 

In  reference  to  the  failure  of  the  expected  cartel,  of 
which  complaint  is  made  in  the  preceding  letter.  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin  writes  to  his  English  friend,  David  Hartley;  "I  am 
sorry  you  have  had  so  much  trouble  in  the  affair  of  the 
prisoners.  You  have  been  deceived  as  well  as  I.  No 
cartel  ship  has  yet  appeared  ;  and  it  is  now  evident  that  the 
delay  has  been  of  design,  to  give  more  opportunity  of  se¬ 
ducing  the  men  by  promises  and  hardships  to  seek  their 
liberty  by  engaging  against  their  country  ;  for  we  learn  from 
those  who  have  escaped,  that  there  are  persons  continually 
employed  in  cajoling  and  menacing  them  ;  representing  to 
them  that  we  neglect  them  ;  that  your  [British]  govern¬ 
ment  is  willing  to  exchange  them,  and  that  it  is  our  fault 
if  it  is  not  done  ;  that  we  shall  l)e  conquered,  and  they  will 
be  hanged,  if  they  do  not  accept  the  gracious  offer  of  be¬ 
ing  pardoned  on  condition  of  serving  the  king.  ” 

"Cartel,”  during  a  time  of  war,  is  an  agreement  between 
the  belligerents  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the  term 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  vessel  authorized  to  convey  the 
exchanged  prisoners. 

Forton  Prison,  near  Portsmouth,  in  Great  Britain. 

Aug.  21,  1780. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  write  you  a  few  lines,  to  let 
you  know  that  1  am  in  good  health  at  present,  and  I  trust 
that  by  the  blessing  of  God  these  lines  will  tind  you  and 
all  whom  it  may  concern  enjoying  the  same  blessing.  I 
have  nothing  very  remarkable  to  write  at  present ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  I  have  no  prospect  of  getting 
my  liberty  till  the  wars  are  over,  if  we  do  then,  for  ev¬ 
erything  appeal’s  very  dark  and  gloomy  on  our  side  at 
present.  There  are  one  hundred  and  ninety  of  my  dear 
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countrymen  in  this  prison  and  about  ninety  or  a  hundred 
in  ISIill  prison  at  Plymouth.  And  here  we  must  lie,  in¬ 
closed  witliin  these  l)ars  of  iron  and  guarded  by  bloody 
tyrants;  forsaken  by  our  country  and  despised  and  in¬ 
sulted  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  place.  But  what  can  I 
say  or  what  can  I  do  to  get  my  liberty?  It  is  impossible 
for  one  without  the  help  of  some  friend.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  a  man  to  make  his  escape  from  this  without 
the  help  of  money  to  help  him  off  the  island  ;  and  if  he  is 
taken  up  again  sometimes  they  will  keep  them  on  board 
of  their  ships-of-war,  and  if  we  are  brought  to  the  prison 
again  we  must  lie  foi'ty  days  in  the  black  hole  and  upon 
half  allowance  which  is  only  two  pounds  of  beef  and  one 
pint  of  peas  for  one  week  to  live  upon  ;  and  likewise  put 
upon  the  back  of  the  list  and  will  not  be  exchanged  until 
the  last,  if  there  should  ever  be  any  exchanged. 

This  is  the  eighth  letter  that  I  have  wrote  to  you  and 
never  have  had  the  happiness  to  receive  one  from  you. 
Neither  have  I  had  the  comfort  to  hear  of  your  welfare, 
which  is  a  little  surprising  when  there  hath  so  many  letters 
come  to  this  prison  from  Salem  and  Marblehead.  There 
have  ships  come  from  Salem  and  the  neighboring  ports  to 
France  and  Holland,  which  brought  letters  to  this  prison, 
which  makes  me  think  that  you  have  certainly  fVirgot  me, 
or  perhaps  you  may  blame  me  for  being  so  long  absent. 
But  I  do  assure  you  that  it  is  not  my  will  to  be  so  long  ab¬ 
sent  from  you.  It  is  out  of  my  poAver  to  help  Avhat  hard 
fortune  has  allotted  for  me. 

1  conclude  at  present  by  subscribing  myself. 

Your  most  obliged  and  most 
affectiouate  husband, 

Caleb  Foot. 

P.  S.  I  would  inform  you  that  Captain  Haradeii*  was 
so  kind  as  to  send  a  gentleman  whom  he  captured  of  late 
to  redeem  me,  and  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  his 


*  Ciipt.  Jonatlian  HaraJen,  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  successful  privateers¬ 
men  of  our  Revolutionary  period,  who  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  hrother-in-law  to 
the  writer  of  these  letters,  having  married  llannah  Oedmau,  the  sister  of  Mary 
Dedmau,  who  was  the  wife  of  Ciileb  Foot. 
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kindness.  Mr.  Scott  came  to  the  prison  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  July,  but  he  gave  me  no  assistance  nor  have  I 
heard  from  him  since.  Had  he  but  helped  me  to  the  value 
of  five  guineas  it  would  have  done  more  towards  my  lib¬ 
erty  than  to  send  five  hundred  men,  for  the  English  will 
not  let  any  of  us  go  upon  that  condition,  for  their  hearts 
are  very  bloody  towards  what  few  they  have  got  under 
their  command. 

Pi'ay  be  so  kind  as  to  write  the  first  opportunity  and  be 
pleased  to  remember  me  to  all  friends.  Captain  Smith 
desires  to  be  remembered  to  his  friends  and  is  in  good 
health  at  present.  Jacob  Tucker,  John  Foster,  Joseph 
Kempton  and  all  that  belong  to  Salem  are  in  health  and 
desire  to  be  remembered  to  their  friends  and  families. 


Some  letter  must  have  given  a  detailed  account  of  his 
escape  from  Forton  prison.  But  none  such  is  now  to  be 
found.  The  first  reference  to  that  important  event  in  his 
history  is  in  the  following  letter,  somewhat  enigmatical 
in  its  terms,  as  if  to  avoid  endangering  the  friends  who 
had  aided  and  received  him,  in  case  it  should  fall  into  un¬ 
friendly  hands : 


London,  October  18th,  1780. 

Dear  and  loving  wife: 

This,  with  my  kind  love,  hoping  it  will  find  you,  chil¬ 
dren  and  all  friends  in  as  good  state  of  health  as  it  leaves 
me  in  at  present.  I  am  hap^iy  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
some  prospect  of  setting  my  eyes  once  more  on  you,  the 
object  of  my  earthly  enjoyments.  I  am,  through  the 
blessing  of  God  and  good  friends,  arrived  thus  tar,  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty.  I  arrived  at  this  port  the  16th  ult., 
where  I  was  received  very  kindly  and  am  in  hopes  of 
leaving  this  soon.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  leaving, 
but  by  the  goodness  of  God  I  am  in  hopes  of  getting  off. 
If  I  should,  I  shall  do  my  endeavor  to  get  home  as  quick 
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as  possible.  I  have  nothing  farther  to  add  only  that  you 
would  remember  my  kind  love  to  all  friends. 

And  subscribe  myself, 

Your  ever  loving  and  affectionate 
husband  until  death, 

Caleb  Foot. 

The  following  fragment  of  a  letter,  without  date,  is  the 
only  other  reference  to  his  escape  from  prison  that  I  can 
find  in  the  correspondence  : — 

Dear  Friend : — 

I  write  to  you  once  more  to  let  you  know  of  my 
present  welfare.  I  am  in  good  health  and  made  my  escape 
from  Forton  last  October,  and  came  passenger  on  board  the 
South  Carolina  last  November,  where  I  now  remain  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  sail  very  soon.  But  we  have  been  divided  so  long 
that  it  is  very  uncertain  [and  here  the  letter  breaks  off.] 


SEA-JOURNAL  OF  CALEB  FOOT. 

The  original  of  the  subjoined  journal,  in  its  worn  and 
time-stained  condition,  was  loaned  at  his  request,  to  the 
late  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Browne,  who  was  long  engaged  in 
researches  connected  with  the  nautical  branch  of  our  rev¬ 
olutionary  history.  He  examined  it  carefully,  making  a 
copious  summary  of  its  contents,  and  urging  that  the  jour¬ 
nal  should  be  printed  in  full,  as  illustrative  of  a  phase  of 
life  at  that  period,  of  which  we  have  not  many  records, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  publication.  This  summary,  which 
was  published  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  in  1857,  opened  as 
follows : 

"Mr.  Editor  : — The  few  rough  sheets  of  the  journal  of 
your  honored  grandfather  contain  more  of  interest  than 
one  wouid  sujiposc  from  the  outside  appearances.  I  found 
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it  to  contain  the  names  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
American  prisoners  who  had  been  committed  to  Forton 
Prison,  in  England,  during  the  space  of  two  years  and 
eight  months  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  the  names  of  the  vessels  to  which  the  men  had  be¬ 
longed  at  leaving  the  United  States,  while  they  were  cap¬ 
tured  in  prizes,  with  the  names  of  the  privateers  to  which 
they  had  belonged  when  the  prize  was  captured.  The 
exits  from  the  prison  are  given,  whether  by  exchange  or 
of  running  away ;  a  very  large  number  were  of  the  latter.” 

The  late  James  Kimball,  Esq.,  who  like  Dr.  Browne, 
was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  students  of  • 
the  nautical  history  of  the  revolutionary  war,  was  also  ur¬ 
gent  for  the  publication  of  the  journal  and  favored  the 
writer  of  this  notice  with  the  following  note  : 

Salem,  Oct.  24,  1879. 

Friend  Foote: — 

Inclosed  please  find  memoranda  that  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  your  son.  If  in  further  examination  I  come  across 
anything  more  I  will  with  pleasure  make  a  note  of  it. 

Fraternally  yours, 

James  Kimball.” 

"Caleb  Foote,  Prizemaster,  and  W.  Hines,  Master’s 
Mate,  with  5  men,  Avere  committed  to  Forton  Prison,  Eng¬ 
land,  February  19th,  1779. — (New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen. 
Keg.  Vol.  33.  p.  39.)” 

This  was  accompanied  with  other  memoranda,  which 
were  not  applicable  in  this  connection. 

The  universality  of  the  draft  upon  the  young  blood  of 
the  seacoast  in  the  naval  warfare  of  the  revolutionary  pe¬ 
riod  is  indicated  in  the  family  references  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  letters,  the  husbands  of  two  of  the  daughters  of  Capt. 
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William  Dedman,  (Caleb  Foot  and  Francis  Cox),  and 
John  Dedman,  his  son,  having  all  been  immured  in  British 
prisons,  while  Jonathan  Haraden,  the  husl)and  of  the  other 
daughter,  was  triumphantly  sending  prizes  of  British  mer¬ 
chantmen  into  port. 

Salem  was,  throughout  the  war,  the  principal  privateer¬ 
ing  port  of  the  country.  In  the  "Historical  Sketch  of  Sa¬ 
lem,”  by  Messrs.  Chas.  S.  Osgood  and  H.  M.  Batchelder, 
it  is  stated  that  during  the  contest  there  were  equipped 
and  sent  out  from  this  port  at  least  one  hundred  and  lifty- 
eight  vessels,  manned  by  several  thousand  sailors,  and 
mounting  more  than  two  thousand  guns.  The  number  of 
prizes  taken  by  Salem  vessels,  during  the  revolution  Avas 
about  four  hundred  and  forty-five.  About  fifty-four  of 
the  armed  vessels  from  Salem  were  captured.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Salem  in  1776  was  5,337. 

Directly  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Browne’s  letter  I 
gave  the  journal,  as  a  relic,  to  my  son,  the  Rev.  Henry 
W.  Foote,  who  had  a  copy  made  of  all  the  personal  part 
of  it,  omitting  only  the  general  statistics  referred  to  on  a 
preceding  page  from  Dr.  Browne’s  summary.  Since  my 
son’s  death  diligent  search  has  been  made  for  the  original 
but  it  cannot  be  found.  It  seems  as  if  it  must  have  been 
lent  to  some  sympathetic  antiquary,  and  laid  aside,  forgot¬ 
ten.  If  this  notice  should  recall  it  to  the  memory  of  the 
holder,  its  return  will  be  thankfully  welcomed.  The  copy, 
Avhich  follows  these  letters  from  the  prison,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  an  accurate  transcript. 


Salem,  July  10*^,  1778. 

This  day  I  entered  on  board  the  [privateer]  sloop  Gates, 
bound  on  a  cruise  to  the  eastward,  toward  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence. 
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xVt  four  p.  M,,  Ave  Aveighed  anchor,  and  run  as  far  as 
Cape  Ann  harbor,  Avhere  Ave  came  to  anchor  at  eight  in 
the  evening,  and  some  of  the  people  Aveut  on  shore,  and 
spent  a  good  part  of  the  night,  and  retired  on  board  the 
sloop. 

On  Sunday,  I  Avent  on  shore,  and  Monday,  at  mid-day, 
I  took  a  horse  and  Avent  to  Salem  to  take  leave  of  my  Avife 
and  family,  and  returned  on  board  of  the  sloop  Gates  on 
Tuesday  the  thirteenth,  and  Aveighed  anchor  at  three  P.  M., 
and  Aveiit  to  sea.  This  sloop  Avas  commanded  by  Thomas 
Smith,  and  navigated  by  thirty-six  men.  Nothing  re¬ 
markable  happened  to  us  till  Ave  got  to  the  eastAvard  of 
Halifax,  Avhen  Ave  saAV  a  sail  and  gave  chase,  and  came  up 
Avith  her  at  eight  in  the  evening,  Avhen  she  struck  to  us. 
She  proved  to  be  the  schooner  Larke,  Avho  Avas  taken  by 
the  British  Hunter  sloop-of-Avar.  We  manned  her  out  and 
sent  her  to  Salem.  We  proceeded  on  our  voyage  as  tar 
as  Cape  North,  and  in  the  evening  Ave  set  out  for  the  isle 
of  Brian. 

The  next  morning  being  thick  of  fog,  Ave  ran  nigh  the 
island.  The  tirst  thing  Ave  saAv,  Avas  a  large  ship  to  the  lee- 
Avard.  She  gave  us  chase,  and  Ave  made  five  or  six  tacks 
to  get  to  the  AvindAvard  of  the  island.  But  the  ship  OA'er- 
reached  us  and  came  up  Avith  us,  and  gave  us  seven  shots, 
till  at  length  Ave  Avere  obliged  to  strike  to  the  Triton  frig¬ 
ate  of  tAventy-three  guns. 

On  the  tAventy-ninth  of  July,  1778,  they  drove  us  on 
board  the  frigate,  and  doAvn  in  the  cable  tier  Ave  must  go, 
all  in  one  deplorable  condition  to  spend  our  days  for  a 
season.  We  spent  our  time  here  for  the  space  of  seven 
or  eight  Aveeks,  and  then  Avere  carried  to  Quebec  and  2mt 
in  prison. 

Our  confinement  is  very  close,  our  provisions  are  salt. 
Some  of  our  creAV  entered  on  board  of  merchantmen, 
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bound  to  diirerent  parts  of  the  globe ;  but  I  thouffht  it 
most  expedient  to  wait  for  an  exchange.  As  fortune 
would  have  it,  on  the  13*’*  of  October  in  the  morning,  Mr. 
Printess  who  was  the  person  who  had  the  care  of  ns,  came 
in  the  prison  and  ordered  ns  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness 
to  go  on  board  of  ship  the  next  morning.  This  struck  ns 
in  ffreat  consternation,  to  think  that  we  must  go  we  knew 
not  whither. 

The  day  is  dark  on  our  side  and  no  glimpse  of  light. 
Our  thoughts  How  through  the  universe  as  it  were  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  We  saw  but  one  remedy  for  us, —  that  was  to  make 
our  escape  from  the  stronghold  of  our  enemies,  which  we 
effected  at  seven  in  the  evening,  Avhen  six  of  us  broke  open 
Ihe  doors  of  iron  and  went  down  by  a  piece  of  mountain 
over  the  city  walls  about  five  and  thirty  feet  in  height. 
We  thought  ourselves  in  some  measure  clear  from  the 
fleet.  We  travelled  up  the  river  all  that  night,  and  being 
very  faint  and  much  fatigued  with  our  journey,  we  retired 
to  the  bush  at  daylight.  We  had  nothing  to  eat,  except 
one  loaf  of  bread,  of  which  we  took  a  small  piece  and  laid 
ourselves  down  in  the  swamp  till  the  next  night  and  set 
out  in  search  of  a  boat  to  cross  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence. 
But  to  our  great  disappointment,  we  could  not  find  any 
boat,  and  we  travelled  round  the  city  till  the  sentinels 
hailed  us,  and  we  were  obliged  to  retreat  and  could  not 
answer  our  intended  purpose.  We  spent  this  night  in  the 
greatest  fatigue ;  we  could  not  cross  the  river  and  were 
obliged  to  flee  for  shelter  in  the  bush  at  daylight. 

By  this  time,  our  small  loaf  grew  very  small  indeed. 
We  now  began  to  grow  very  faint,  having  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  to  support  nature,  and  no  prospect  of  getting  over  the 
river.  I  must  now  say  that  we  are  in  a  pitiful  condition, 
indeed.  One  of  our  company  has  given  out  and  returned 
to  the  city  to  give  himself  up  as  a  prisoner  again,  and  two 
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more  of  our  young  men  are  very  much  cast  clown  and  wish 
themselves  in  the  prison  again.  But  three  of  us  are  de- 
termiued  to  get  clear  if  possible.  We  lay  in  the  woods 
till  evening,  when  we  set  out  to  convoy  these  young  men 
out  of  the  hush,  so  that  they  tiud  the  city.  But  just  as 
we  came  out  of  the  woods,  we  heard  three  Indian  whoops, 
and  two  large  dogs  were  in  pursuit  of  us,  which  obliged 
us  to  take  to  our  scrapers,  into  a  large  valley,  and  com¬ 
ing  out  the  other  side,  were  enclosed  l»y  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  who  called  to  the  soldiers,  who  came  rushing 
upon  us  with  great  rapidity.  Mr.  Kempton  was  of  mind 
to  take  clubs  and  fight ;  but  their  force  being  superior  to 
ours,  I  thought  it  most  expedient  to  surrender  to  them, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

This  being  a  fine  prize  for  six  of  the  British  troops,  it 
being  eight  Spanish  dollars  per  head,  these  fellows  used 
us  very  well,  and  carried  us  safely  into  the  city,  where  w’e 
arrived  at  about  nine  in  the  evening,  when  we  were  deliv¬ 
ered  up  to  Mr.  Printess  who  was  head  Devil  in  the  city 
over  jirisoners.  He  was  very  sulky  and  belched  out  great 
words.  He  soon  called  me  one  side  and  told  me  that  if  I 
would  inform  him  who  it  Avas  that  assisted  us  in  getting 
open  the  doors,  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  save 
us  from  further  trouble.  But  he  got  but  little  satisfaction, 
for  I  told  him  that  I  had  no  assistant  but  myself,  for  I 
took  the  door  olf  the  hinges  myself,  and  had  no  help  from 
Mr.  Bird  the  good  captain.  "  Well,”  says  old  Printess, 
"  do  you  know  that  it  is  a  great  crime  to  break  one  of  His 
Majesty’s  locks  ?  ”  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  regard  His 
Majesty  nor  his  locks.  What  I  w’^as  after  was  my  lib¬ 
erty.  "  Wall,  w'all,”  says  the  old  fellow,  "  sence  you  are 
so  stubborn,  you  must  go  to  your  old  place  of  confine¬ 
ment.”  I  then  thought  myself  very  hapiiy  to  get  where  I 
could  take  some  rest  and  get  some  refreshment.  After 
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refreshing  ourselves,  we  turned  in  and  slept  very  quietly 
till  the  next  morning. 

At  nine  in  the  morning,  ^Ir.  Printess  came  in  the  gaol, 
and  ordered  us  to  take  our  duds  and  follow  him.  He  car¬ 
ried  us  to  the  Governor’s,  guarded  hy  soldiers.  He  made 
but  short  stay  and  ordered  us  back  to  the  prison.  Then 
we  thought  ourselves  very  happ3%  to  think  we  were  likely 
to  steer  clear  of  the  fleet.  But  to  our  great  disappoint¬ 
ment,  at  eleven  o’clock,  Mr.  Printess  came  again,  and  took 
us  from  prison,  and  carried  us  on  board  the  [illegible], 
who  was  agent  for  the  fleet  bound  for  Spithead  in  Great 
Britain. 

We  met  with  nothing  remarkable  on  our  passage.  The 
wind  was  in  our  favor,  which  made  our  passage  short,  so 
tliat  w'e  arrived  in  Spit  Head  on  the  28“‘  of  November, 
1778. 

We  laj'  there  for  the  space  of  ten  days,  till  at  last  I  was 
ordered  on  board  the  Lenox,  who  laj'  guard  ship  at  Spit 
Head.  But  being  disappointed,  I  must  go  to  Loudon  in 
the  ship.  After  a  long  passage  and  laying  some  time  at 
the  Downs,  we  arrived  at  Deadford  [Deptford]  on  the  10th 
of  December,  where  we  lay  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days 
and  repaired  our  ship,  took  in  provisions  and  water  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  in  troops  for  Spit  Head. 

On  the  25th,  w'e  unmoored  from  the  chains,  and  dropped 
dowTi  the  river  and  made  fast  alongside  of  an  Indiaman. 
The  next  morning  we  proceeded  down  the  river  for  Chatham. 
After  lying  at  Gravesend  some  time,  we  proceeded,  and 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1779,  we  arrived  at  Black  Stakes, 
where  we  were  to  take  in  the  troops.  We  lay  there  till 
the  10*''  of  Januaiy,  when  the  soldiers  came  on  lioard. 
It  was  the  59"'  regiment  of  Welsh  volunteers.  We  rode 
out  one  gale  of  Avind  in  the  harbor,  when  one  sloop  sank 
at  her  anchors,  and  some  others  were  driven  on  shore 
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very  hi"h.  We  soon  after  weighed  anchor,  and  proceeded 
for  Spit  Head,  where  we  arrived  the  last  of  January  with 
the  troops.  We  lay  there  some  days  for  orders  to  disem¬ 
bark  the  troops.  I  spent  some  time  in  Portsmouth  and 
Gosport,  but  met  with  no  friends,  and  being  afraid  to 
make  myself  known,  I  desired  the  captain  of  the  ship  to 
let  me  go  on  board  the  Lenox  guard  ship  in  Spit  Head,  as 
a  prisoner,  that  I  might  be  committed  toForton,  for  there 
was  a  cartel  taken  up,  and  great  prospect  of  being  ex¬ 
changed  if  I  could  etiect  my  design,  which  I  brought  to 
bear  on  the  3**  of  February,  1779. 

Our  present  situation  is  very  disagreeable  on  board  the 
guard  ship,  there  being  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  on 
board  the  ship,  and  about  twenty  American  prisoners,  all 
crowded  between  the  pump  [illegible],  on  the  starboard 
side,  where  we  spent  our  time  as  agreeably  as  possible. 
But  our  patience  being  wore  out,  we  were  under  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  necessity  of  writing  to  the  High  Admiral  to 
commit  us  to  one  of  His  Majesty’s  gaols,  that  we  might 
si)end  our  lives  in  a  more  agreeable  manner  than  we  can 
on  board  of  this  ship,  till  the  17“*  of  February,  1779. 

But  before  I  proceed,  1  must  return  to  the  river  of  St. 
Lawrence  where  I  first  saw  the  trouble  ensuing.  Surely 
this  was  a  dark  day  to  me  as  will  plainly  appear  hereafter. 
As  we  were  embarked  and  sent  we  knew  not  whither,  the 
gloomy  aspect  overshadowed  our  minds, — our  hearts  sink¬ 
ing  in  our  breasts.  Our  spirits  sank,  and  dismal  was  our 
state  in  this  critical  moment.  But  we  must  submit  to  the 
hand  of  Providence,  and  fortune  favored  us  in  our  passage 
which  was  short,  but  very  tedious  ;  for  the  hardships  which 
we  underwent  are  too  much  for  my  pen  to  express,  I  be¬ 
ing  naked  for  clothes  and  scarcely  a  dry  day  for  the  pas¬ 
sage.  But  as  I  told  you  before,  I  passed  those  troubles 
and  now  am  bound  to  prison  near  Gosport,  called  by  the 
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name  of  Forton,  where  I  arrived  the  17*''  of  February, 
1779.  This  was  like  coming  out  of  Hell  and  going  into 
Paradise.  Tliis  turn  of  fortune  I  thought  was  greatly  in 
my  favor;  but  time  wore  out  my  patience.  I  spent  much 
of  my  time  in  a  most  wandering  manner.  But  seeing  no 
hopes  of  being  exchanged,  at  last  my  whole  study  was  to 
make  my  escape  from  this  place  of  murder,  for  so  I  must 
call  it.  I  must  not  forget  the  cruel  murder  that  was  com¬ 
mitted  in  this  prison  by  one  Patrick  Spellman,  U[)on  the 
body  of  John  Whight,  of  Philadelphia.  This  deed  was 
committed  by  one  of  the  most  bloody  vilhiins  in  the  world. 
He  was  supported  by  his  bloody  Captain,  who  hired  the 
jury  to  swear  to  what  they  said,  and  so  they  carried  the  day 
and  brought  in  the  verdict  as  an  accident.  But  the  chief 
of  the  jury  died  soon  after  and  are  gone  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  villainy. 

Thus  we  spent  our  precious  moments  in  this  most  disa¬ 
greeable  maimer, — these  bloody  thieves  often  insulting  us 
by  words  and  deeds.  Surely  our  case  is  to  be  pitied,  but 
no  redemption  at  present.  We  seem  to  be  cast  out  by 
the  Americans,  despised  by  the  Britons,  insulted  by  those 
of  lower  class,  and  have  not  the  happiness  to  hear  from  our 
friends. 

I  have  now  been  six  and  twenty  months  from  my  family 
and  never  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  from  those  who  are 
dear  to  me.  But  it  is  needless  to  reflect  on  the  hard  for¬ 
tune,  but  now  must  begin  to  think  of  making  my  escape 
from  this  place  of  continement  where  I  have  been  so  long 
within  those  bars  of  iron  in  the  strongholds  of  our  ene¬ 
mies. 

Thus  I  proceed  to  make  my  escape  from  this  place  of 
confinement,  which  after  several  attempts  I  eflected  on  the 
14*'*  of  October,  1780,  to  my  great  satisfaction  ;  for  every¬ 
thing  seemed  in  my  favor  on  this  blessed  day  when  I  left 
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niy  long  confinement  and  found  myself  in  Paradise  in  a 
few  hours  after. 


Saturday,  October  14th,  1780. 

At  8  A.  M.  I  left  my  country  seat,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Dissmore,  Mr.  Rice  and  Mr.  Atwood.  AVe  lied  from  the 
Valley  of  Destruction  to  the  City  of  Refuge,  where  we 
spent  hut  little  time,  and  then  Ave  crossed  the  Culf  of  De¬ 
spair  and  arrived  safely  at  the  Promised  Land,  Avhere  we 
dined  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  da}'  very  agreeably, 
to  think  that  Ave  had  passed  thus  far  on  our  pilgrimage. 
On  the  15th,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  ]\Ir.  Dissmore 
took  stage  Avith  me,  and  Ave  arrived  at  the  NeAv  Jerusalem 
at  eight  p.  m.,  Avhere  Ave  Avere  received  with  joy,  and 
happy  Avere  we  to  arrive  safely  at  our  port.  We  spent 
some  days  in  the  most  agreeable  majiuer.  But  there  be¬ 
ing  something  more  than  all  this  happiness  to  call  our 
Avandering  minds,  Ave  must  leave  this  new  abode,  and 
cross  the  Avater  once  more,  for  Avhich  Ave  embarked  on  the 
26th  of  October,  on  board  of  a  small  ship  commanded  by 
John  Handy.  AVe  dropped  down  the  riA'er  and  nothing 
remarkable  happened  to  us  except  head  Avinds,  Avhich 
made  our  passage  very  tedious.  But  on  the  3d  of  Novem¬ 
ber  fortune  smiled  in  our  favor,  so  that  Ave  arrived  at 
Bremers  haven,  Avhere  AV'e  spent  one  night,  and  the  next 
morning  embarked  for  Rotterdam,  Avhere  Ave  arrived  on 
Sunday,  the  5th.  AA’^e  Avere  very  much  abused  by  some 
of  the  loAver  class,  but  others  received  us  very  kindly. 

AA^e  lodged  in  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  at  Mr.  Henry  Ax- 
ford’s,  in  AA'ine  street,  Avhere  Ave  spent  our  time  very 
agreeably  till  the  8th  of  November,  Avhen  Ave  took  passage 
in  one  of  the  [illegible]  for  Amsterdam,  Avhere  Ave  arrived 
the  9lh,  and  put  up  at  the  Sign  of  the  Bible,  kept  by  the 
Avidow  McGrath  in  AA’^ormer  street,  and  there  we  met  Avith 
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some  of  our  friends  from  the  same  country,  and  we  spent 
a  few  days  here  very  agreeably. 

The  dark  cloud  which  so  long  hung  over  our  heads 
seems  to  give  some  aj)pearance  of  light.  But,  alas !  the 
scene  is  changed,  for  the  19th  we  took  passage  in  a  lighter, 
and  proceeded  to  the  fleet,  where  we  embarked  on  board 
the  So.  Carolina,  on  the  21st  of  November.  And  now  my 
trouble  begins  afresh  ; —  the  sun  is  darkened  and  the  moon 
Avithholds  her  light.  The  cloud  of  trouble  looks  as  black 
as  Hell  before  our  eyes.  All  the  time  of  our  embarking 
the  promise  we  had  was  that  the  ship  would  sail  by  the 
25th  of  December,  1780.  But,  alas,  we  And  to  our  great 
sorrow,  that  words  are  but  wind,  and  [illegible]  Cove  is 
our  doom  for  the  winter.  Oh,  cruel  fortune  !  When  will 
you  have  done  with  me?  Will  you  strip  me  of  all  happi¬ 
ness?  Will  you  rob  me  of  every  precious  moment?  Is 
there  no  pleasure  to  l)e  had  in  this  life? 

The  4th  of  July  we  celebrated  the  day  of  our  indepen¬ 
dence  with  forty  guns.  We  still  lay  at  the  Texel  with  our 
fleet,  under  expectation  of  sailing  very  soon,  and  nothing 
happened  till  the  4th  of  August  when  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  attempted  to  breed  a  mutiny  on  board  the  ship.  But 
they  being  disappointed,  one  leader  was  flogged  135  lashes, 
one  Frenchman  was  cut  upon  his  arm  very  badly,  and 
thi’ee  swords  were  broke  over  them,  till  at  last  they  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  ship,  and  this  ends 
the  contest. 

August  6th.  We  weighed  anchor,  and  dropped  down 
to  the  [illegible]  where  we  lay  till  the  7th,  and  weighed 
again,  and  went  over  the  bar  and  hove  our  main  topsail  to 
the  mast,  and  waited  for  the  fleet  under  our  convoy.  But 
as  fortune  would  have  it,  on  the  6th,  one  of  our  young 
lads,  who  was  handing  the  foretop-gallant  sail,  fell  from 
the  yard,  down  in  the  larboard  chains.  He  was  taken  up 
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for  dead,  but  is  yet  alive,  by  the  goodness  of  God.  And 
so  we  remain  still  in  the  same  condition,  in  hopes  of  see¬ 
ing  onr  friends  once  more. 

August  7th,  1781.  We  weighed  anchor  and  went  over 
the  bar,  and  came  to  anchor  in  18  fathoms  of  water.  On 
the  eighth  we  hove  up,  and  stretched  off  from  the  land, 
the  wind  to  the  scmtheast,  fresh  breeze.  We  stood  otf 
and  on  all  that  night,  and  the  9th  we  came  to  anchor  at 
5  P.M.  It  being  very  [illegible],  we  rested  till  the  10th, 
at  3  A.M.,  when  all  hands  were  called  to  quarters,  seeing 
a  large  ship  bearing  down  for  ns,  which  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  Dutch  fleet,  very  much  disabled  in  the  late  action. 

At  10  A.  M.  departed  this  life,  Benjamin  Woodman  of 
Salem,  with  a  malignant  fever,  after  very  short  confine¬ 
ment. 

We  still  lay  at  anchor  off  the  [illegible],  waiting  for  the 
fleet,  and  some  j)assengers  to  come  on  board.  We  are 
losing  a  fine  wind  to  the  S.  h.  E. 

Saturday  11th.  This  day  we  come  upon  allowance  of 
water,  at  two  quarts  per  day,  and  flattered  with  sailing 
very  soon.  Our  present  condition  is  very  deplorable,  and 
much  more  so  when  we  reflect  on  our  families  whom  wo 
have  been  so  long  absent  from, —  al)sent  from  those  whom 
we  respect,  their  well  fare  as  dear  as  our  own.  This  we 
may  call  heart-breaking  work  to  those  who  respect  their 
families  as  they  ought.  There  is  nothing  more  destructive 
to  the  mind  than  to  be  cruising  in  these  seas,  beati  ng  off 
from  a  lee  shore.  We  endanger  our  lives,  expose  our 
health,  and  are  very  desirous  of  sailing  for  the  Continent. 
Some  of  our  convoy  left  us,  on  account  of  our  long  delay, 
and  the  ship’s  company  being  very  discontented,  on  the 
23d  all  hands  were  called  on  the  quarter  deck,  and  the 
Commodore  made  a  speech,  and  to  our  great  satislaction, 
Capt.  Joyner  was  ordered  to  keep  the  ship  her  true  course, 
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to  go  north  about.  We  spoke  with  two  Danish  vessels, 
and  one  sloop  from  Scotland,  which  we  burnt. 

On  the  29th  we  made  the  Fair  Island,  but  could  not 
weather  the  [illegible]  which  obliged  us  to  beat  in  those 
seas.  On  the  30th  we  made  Shetland  and  Fowl  [Faroe] 
Island,  the  weather  being  moderate,  but  the  wind  is  against 
us  at  present.  On  the  1st  of  September  w'e  took  our 
departure  from  the  Shetland  Islands.  We  proceeded  till 
the  7th  of  September,  when  we  fell  in  with  a  Liverpool 
privateer  of  14  guns,  commanded  by  Kobert  Joy.  Wo 
took  him  in  company,  and  proceeded  to  the  westward,  and 
nothing  more  remarkable  at  present. 

On  the  14th  of  Sept.,  1781,  we  came  upon  3  pints  of 
water,  and  other  provisions  reduced. 

On  the  15th  of  Sept.,  1781,  at  8  p.  m.,  orders  were 
given  to  hear  aw^ay  for  Spain,  which  is  very  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  must  strike  us  all  aback,  when  we  were  in 
the  fairest  prospect  of  seeing  our  friends  once  more.  But 
now  all  our  hopes  are  dead.  Fortune  still  frowms  against 
us  and  I  am  almost  in  despair.  My  spirits  are  sunken, 
my  health  is  declining. 

I  remain  in  this  state  till  the  22d  of  Sept.,  1781,  when 
we  arrived  in  [illegible],  about  4  miles  from  [illegible] 
where  we  met  with  tw'o  American  vessels.  We  had  prom¬ 
ise  from  the  Commodore  to  be  discharged,  if  we  could  l)et- 
ter  ourselves,  as  our  case  is  very  deplorable.  I  see  no 
remedy  at  present.  But  as  our  ship  wanted  repairs,  we 
were  permitted  to  go  on  shore,  and  eight  or  ten  never 
came  on  board  since.  But  it  is  my  fortune  to  remain  on 
board  the  ship,  and  I  must  make  the  best  of  the  bargain 
although  it  seems  to  be  bad.  After  these  people  did  not 
come  on  board,  the  whole  ship’s  company  were  refused  to 
go  on  shore  for  some  time.  We  rest  ourselves  till  the  4th 
of  October,  1781. 
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Xo  remarkable  adventure  at  present.  Tlie  6th,  one  of 
the  French  captains  sent  a  large  bone  at  one  of  the  volun¬ 
teers,  and  struck  him  in  the  head,  and  called  him  all  to 
naught.  This  was  done  for  driving  his  dog  out  of  the 
berth ;  but  I  trust  in  God  that  we  shall  be  able  to  be  re¬ 
venged  on  them  some  day  or  other. 

Oct.  8th,  1781.  I  received  eight  Spanish  mill  dollars, 
and  went  on  shore  to  buy  small  stores,  and  other  things 
necessary  for  me. 

Wednesday  night  at  the  hour  of  eleven,  one  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  came  down  and  ordered  us  to  prepare  for  action, 
for  the  Frenchmen  were  about  to  force  them  away  from 
the  ship,  but  being  discovered  in  season,  were  prevented. 

Sunday,  14th.  Orders  came  down  for  us  to  arm  our¬ 
selves  and  come  on  the  deck.  It  was  on  account  of  the 
Frenchmen,  who  mutineered  some  time  ago,  and  three  of 
them  were  condemned  to  the  galley  for  twenty-eight  years. 
[Qu.  days?] 

Wednesday,  17th,  1781.  Weighed  anchor  at  7  a.  m., 
and  went  to  sea,  leaving  fifty  men  on  shore  sick.  Now  I 
trust  we  are  bound  to  America. 

Thursday,  18th.  Fair  weather  and  fresh  breezes.  At 
10  p.  M.  all  hands  were  called  to  quarters.  Seeing  a  targe 
sail  upon  onr  starl)oard  quarter,  our  ship  being  unfit  for 
action,  we  hauled  our  wind  and  left  her. 

Saturday,  20th  of  Oct.  This  day  took  a  brig  from  New¬ 
foundland,  bound  to  Cowes,  laden  with  fish,  commanded 
hy - .  Lat.  38  :  20  N.,  long.  13  :  40  W. 

Sunday,  Oct.  21,  1781.  Took  the  brig  in  tow,  for  she 
is  a  dull  sailer. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  23d,  1781.  Fair  weather  and  light  breeze  ; 
and  three  Frenchmen  went  to  head  quarters. 

Friday,  Oct.  26th,  1781.  This  day  we  saw  three  sails 
to  the  southward,  at  [illegible]  of  the  brig,  and  gave  chase. 
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but  could  not  come  up  with  them.  At  6  p.  m.  hove  to  for 
the  bri".  Our  ship  is  veiy  sickly  at  present.  We  have 
a  malignant  fever  amongst  us,  which  carries  off  very  soon. 

I  was  once  in  hopes  of  seeing  my  friends  again,  but  now 
I  am  in  despair  as  we  run  from  one  port  to  another,  and 
our  allowance  is  very  short,  of  water,  grog  and  provisions, 
which  causes  the  heart  to  lament  the  hard  fate  of  the  South 
Carolina.  I  find  it  is  but  in  vain  to  strive  to  get  to  the 
deai'est  wishes  of  my  heart. 

This  day,  27th,  at  6  a.  m.,  made  the  Salvages,  [illegi¬ 
ble]  which  I  am  obliged  to  spend  time  in  this,  is  not  my 
fault  for  being  so  long  on  l)oard,  but  my  hard  fortune  in 
this  cruel  world.  Trouble  and  afHictions  I  am  not  a  stran¬ 
ger  to.  Sickness  and  death  are  no  strangers  on  board  the 
ship  South  Carolina. 

Sunday,  the  17th  of  November.  We  are  in  hopes  of 
sailing  very  soon  for  some  other  port.  But  where  we 
shall  fetch,  God  knows.  But  I  suppose  to  some  distant 
island  whence  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  man  to  "et. 

Nov'ember  19th,  1781.  Lying  at  Santa  Cruz.  I  deliv¬ 
ered  to  Josiah  Arnold  a  quadrant,  valued  at  thirty  shillings, 
sterling. 

The  most  remarkable  adventure  in  tins  port,  was  that 
the  prize  which  we  brought  into  this  Port  was  discharged, 
and  the  prize-masters  taken  out  in  a  veiy  al)rupt  manner. 
How  she  was  disposed  of  we  know  not,  l)ut  we  see  no  use 
in  taking  prizes  which  are  disposed  of  in  this  manner. 

Saturday,  Nov.  24th,  1781.  We  weighed  anchor  and 
went  to  sea,  steering  W.  S.  W.,  till  we  came  upon  the 
Line,  and  then  our  course  was  west. 

Our  ship  remains  very  sickly,  for  there  are  not  less  than 
eighty  men  sick  at  the  present  time. 

December  4th,  1781.  This  day  Mr.  Higgins,  one  of 
the  volunteers,  was  confined  to  his  cabin  for  refusing  to 
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scrape  the  giindeck  under  liis  gun,  or  to  order  it  done. 
Mr.  Jacob  Higgins  came  on  board  in  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  and  has  behaved  as  such  ever  since  on  board 
the  South  Carolina. 

December  8th,  1781. 

This  evening  the  following  wager  was  laid  between  John 
Coshing  and  Samuel  Rice.  The  aforesaid  Rice  lays  five 
guineas  against  twelve,  that  the  ship  South  Carolina  makes 
the  Continent  of  America  the  first  land  that  we  see,  and 
another  wager  of  one  guinea  to  three,  that  we  make  the 
continent  in  fifteen  days  from  the  date.  We  are  now  in 
latifude  of  23  : 30  N.,  longitude  43  :39  W.,  from  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  London. 

December  13th,  1781.  At  W.  by  S.  saw  a  sail,  and 
gave  chase  all  day  and  night.  On  the  morning,  at  8  a.m., 
gave  over  chase  and  stood  to  the  W.  by  N. 

December  14th,  1781.  At  about  12m.,  one  of  onr  young 
men  fell  from  the  foreto[)-gallant  yard  arm,  on  the  lar¬ 
board  side,  and  caught  by  the  foretop-gal  hint  j'ard,  and 
fell  from  that  to  the  foretopsail  brace,  and  caught  by  it, 
and  held  on  for  some  time,  till  he  fell  from  that,  and 
caught  by  the  fore  brace,  where  he  held  on  till  he  was 
relieved  liy  the  ship’s  company,  and  received  no  wound  of 
importance. 

December  17th,  1781.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  23  :32  W.,  and  longitude  of  67  :  15  W.  Nothing 
more  remarkable  than  what  is  passed  before. 

From  the  17th  to  the  20th  we  passed  through  many 
droll  manoenvres. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1781,  a  Spaniard  fell  from 
the  fore  yard  into  the  sea.  We  hove  about,  and  took  him 
in  without  much  hurt. 

December  23d,  1781.  At  10  A.  M.,  there  was  a  cry  of 
fire.  I  soon  perceived  it  to  be  in  the  steward’s  room. 
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which  was  in  a  flame,  by  the  liquor  taking  fire  from  a  can¬ 
dle  tlironjjh  tlie  neglect  of  Mr.  Powers.  But  the  fire  was 
soon  extinguished  with  water,  which  saved  the  ship  from 
blowing  up. 

On  the  24th,  we  fell  in  with  the  reefs  on  the  north  side 
of  Abacco.  And  seeing  our  danger,  we  hauled  to  the 
eastward  and  got  out  of  this  dangerous  navigation. 

25th  or  Christmas  Day.  Salt  beef  and  the  devil  for 
dinner  on  board  the  South  Carolina. 

December  27th,  1781.  We  made  a  large  fleet  of  forty 
sail.  We  stood  off  until  the  28th  and  had  a  heavy  gale 
that  night.  The  next  morning  the  gale  abated,  and  we  saw 
the  fleet  to  the  windward,  and  one  sail  to  the  leeward,  to 
which  we  gave  chase.  But  our  maintopsail  being  split, 
we  come  upon  her  very  slowly.  We  are  in  sight  of  the 
land  upon  the  coast  of  Carolina. 

December  29th,  1781.  We  still  cruise  oflf  Charleston 
Bar,  and  in  sight  of  the  fleet.  But  declining  speaking  with 
them,  our  situation  is  now  more  deplorable  than  ever, 
for  we  are  debarred  from  all  light,  and  live  in  utter  dark¬ 
ness,  and  what  w'e  call  a  scene  of  misery  and  distress. 

December  31st,  1871.  Being  weary  of  cruising,  they 
bore  away  to  the  Eastward. 

January  1st,  1782.  God  send  us  a  happy  year,  and 
deliver  us  from  slavery,  and  especially  from  the  South 
Carolina,  the  worst  of  hells. 

We  bore  away  for  the  Hanover,  and  started  to  the  east¬ 
ward  and  southward,  till  the  4th  of  Januaiy,  1782,  when 
we  made  the  Isle  of  Abaco,  in  latitude  26°  north.  We 
stood  out  and  made  the  Keys  on  the  Grand  Bahama  Bank, 
where  we  stood  off  and  on  till  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
January,  at  10  a.  m.,  made  the  Kej's  called  Isaac  Keys. 
We  wore  ship  about  ten  times  last  night. 

About  three  dtiys  since,  there  was  a  man  found  dead  in 
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the  ship,  whom  we  judged  to  have  been  dead  about  ten 
days,  and  they  hove  him  overboard  without  ceremony. 

Monday,  the  7th,  1782.  At  2  a.  m.,  saw  a  fleet  close 
on  board.  We  called  all  hands  to  quarters,  and  spoke 
with  them.  They  proved  to  be  a  fleet  from  Jamaica,  and 
we  took  them  all,  which  were  five  in  number.  Three  were 
armed  ships  of  twelve  and  eighteen  guns.  We  brought 
them  to  at  sun-rising  under  our  lee,  and  at  10  a.  m.,  they 
were  all  manned,  and  stood  with  us  for  the  Havana. 

At  4  p.  M.,  a  man  fell  overboard,  on  board  one  of  our 

prizes.  Mr. - jumped  over  to  save  him,  but  could 

not.  Another  man  jumped  over  to  save  them  ;  but  all  in 
vain.  The  ship  wore  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  bore 
away,  seeing  they  were  in  distress.  But  they  were  in  the 
sea  for  the  space  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  we 
gave  them  relief ;  but  had  the  good  luck  to  save  them  all 
three.  And  so  ends  the  first  Monday  in  the  year. 

Tuesday,  the  8th.  The  fleet  is  all  in  sight. 

Friday  11th  1782.  We  made  the  Island  of  Cuba  and 
the  ]Mutanzas.  Bore  S.  E.,  distance  10  leagues. 

Saturday,  12th.  We  run  down  and  made  the  Havana, 
and  hove  to  for  the  fleet  to  come  up,  and  in  the  meantime 
we  spoke  a  schooner  from  New  London,  and  she  informed 
us  that  Cornwallis  w’as  taken  by  the  Americans,  and  all 
his  aiiny ;  and  that  Gen.  Green  had  laid  siege  to  Charles¬ 
ton,  in  South  Carolina. 

January  17th,  1782.  This  day  I  had  my  discharge 
from  the  South  Carolina,  after  being  on  board  fourteen 
months. 


In  a  supplementary  journal  sheet,  iSIr.  Foot  states  that 
"the  South  Carolina  mounted  forty  guns,  twenty-eight 
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36-poun(lei’s  on  the  miiin  deck,  and  12  12-pnnndei-s  on  the 
quarter  deckand  forecastle,  navigated  by  540  men,  mostly 
French,  John  Joyners,  Esq.,  Captain,  under  the  direction 
of  Alexander  Gillion,  Esq.,  Commodore.” 

The  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register 
for  January,  1875,  page  24,  has  the  following  note :  "In  a 
letter  to  Robert  Morris,  October  10,  1783,  John  Paul 
Jones  says  he  "received  orders  to  proceed  to  Europe,  to 
command  the  great  frigate  building  at  Amsterdam,  for  the 
U.  S.,  then  called  the  Indian,  and  since  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina.” 

In  a  letter  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Dr.  Franklin  says  : 
"I  suppose  the  minister  from  this  court  (France)  will  ac¬ 
quaint  Congress  with  the  king’s  sentiments  respecting  the 
very  handsome  present  of  a  ship  of  the  line.  People  in 
general  here  are  much  pleased  with  it.” 

The  following  further  information  is  taken  from  notes 
furnished  by  Mr.  James  Kimball. 

["From  a  New  York  j)aper.]  Ship  South  Carolina,  44 
guns,  500  men,  from  Philadelphia  for  Europe,  with  two 
vessels  under  convoy,  were  all  taken  by  three  British  ships, 
and  sent  into  New  York,  ariving  on  the  24th  of  December, 
1782.” 

New  York  was  then  in  possession  of  the  British  army. 

"The  South  Carolina  sailed  from  Philadelphia,  Sept.  12, 
1782,  John  Joyner,  Esq.,  commander,  and  was  taken,  out¬ 
side  of  the  Capes,  by  the  British  ship  Diomede,  44  guns, 
the  Astrea  and  the  (Quebec  being  in  company”’ 

"Cooper’s  Naval  History  says  : — The  South  Carolina  was 
strictly  the  property  of  France,  and  was  loaned  to  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  for  three  years,  on  condition  that 
the  State  would  insure  her,  sail  her  at  its  own  expense, 
and  render  to  her  owners  one  quarter  of  the  proceeds  of 
all  prizes.  On  one  of  her  cruises  she  captured  ten  prizes.” 
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HOWARD  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  FORTON  PRISON. 

In  the  History  of  Prisons,  l)y  the  celebrated  English 
philanthropist,  John  Howard,  4th  edition,  published  in 
London,  1792,  the  great  prison  reformer  says  ; 

"In  a  prison  not  very  convenient  at  Forton,  near  Gos¬ 
port,*  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  French  pris¬ 
oners,  March  2,  1779.  On  that  day  the  meat  was  very 
bad,  and  had  been  killed,  as  the  butcher’s  servant  said, 
that  morning :  but  it  was  returned,  and  Mr.  Neuham  the 
agent  procured  them  good  meat  instead  of  it.  Most  of 
the  six-pound  loaves  wanted  weight.  I  saw  the  bread 
weighed  for  142  prisoners,  and  observed  a  deficiency  of 
three  pounds.  The  straw,  by  long  use,  was  turned  to  dust 
in  the  mattresses,  and  many  of  them  here,  and  at  other 
places,  had  been  emptied  to  clear  them  of  vermin. 

On  the  prisoners  complaining  that  the  bread  was  too  light 
and  the  meat  bad,  I  referred  them  to  the  ninth  article  of 
the  regulations,  by  which  they  are  directed  to  apply  to  the 
agent,  and  (if  not  redressed)  to  the  commissioners.  One 
of  them  pertinently  replied,  'How  is  that  possible,  when 
every  letter  is  examined  by  the  agent  ?’ 

At  my  visit  Nov.  6,  1782,  I  found  there  was  no  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  Americans  from  other  prisoners  of  war,  and  they 
had  the  same  allowance  of  bread,  viz. :  one  pound  and  a 
half  each.  There  were  154  French,  34  Dutch,  and  133 
Americans.  Of  these  12  French,  25  Dutch  and  9  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  in  the  hospital.  The  wards  were  not  clean.  No 
regulations  hung  up.  I  weighed  several  of  the  6  lb.  loaves, 
and  they  all  wanted  some  ounces  of  weight. 

The  American  prisoners  then  had  an  allowance  from  the 
States,  paid  by  order  of  Dr.  Franklin.  I  found  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  Portsmouth  distributing  this  allowance.  From 
Lady-day  to  ^lichaehnas,  officers  received  one  shilling  a 
week,  and  seamen  sixpence  :  and  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady- 


♦Gospart  is  separateil  fi-om  Portsmouth  by  Portsmouth  harbor,  very  much  as 
East  Boston  is  separated  from  Boston  proper. 
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day,  officers  two  shillings  and  seamen  one  shilling  per  week. 
American  officers  were  not  on  parole  like  other  officers. 

The  Americans  were  equally  w'ell  accommodated  at  For- 
ton,  near  Gosport,  where  I  found  251,  March  2,  1779. 

The  table  of  regulations  was  almost  the  same  as  that  for 
the  French  prisoners.  The  principal  difference  was,  that 
in  the  victualling  table,  the  bread  allowance  was  then  only 
1  lb.  a  day.  The  meagre  day  was  Saturday  ;  and  against 
the  weekly  article  of  two  pints  of  pease,  was  added,  'or 
greens  in  lieu.’  The  regulation  Art.  5,  is  well  worth  copy¬ 
ing.  'As  water  and  tubs  for  washing  their  linen  and 
cloaths  will  be  allowed,  the  prisoners  are  advised  to  keep 
their  persons  as  clean  as  possible,  it  being  very  conducive 
to  health.’  ” 


At  last,  on  the  3d  day  of  September,  1782,  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  England  and  the  United  States  was  signed 
at  Versailles,  and  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  England  was  signed. 
The  treaty  with  the  United  States  was  ratified  by  the 
King  of  England,  on  the  ninth  of  April  following.  With 
this  act  terminated  the  seven  years’  war  of  independence, 
and  the  United  States  of  America  took  their  place  in  the 
family  of  nations. 


MATERIALS  FOR  A  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  SPAR- 
HAWK  FAMILY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

[Continued  from  page  58.] 


308  George  King  Sparhawk,  a  son  of  John  and 
Abigail  (King)  Sparhawk,  married  Abigail  Humphreys, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Daniel  and  Mary  (King)  Humphreys, 
in  June,  1794. 

C31  Jane,  b.  1795 ;  d.  unm.  Aug.  5,  1834. 

632  John,  b.  1797;  d.  imm.  Nov.  18,  1821. 

633  George,  b.  1800;  m.  Miss  Jane  Campbell,  Oct.  20,  1838;  d. 

Nov.  21,  1857. 

634  Margaret,  b.  March  20, 1802 ;  m.  Hon.  Mark  Wentworth  Pierce, 

Feb.  14,  1842;  d.  s.  p.,  Oct.  4,  1844. 

635  Daniel,  b.  1804;  m.  Eunice  G.  Treadwell,  July,  1833;  d.  May 

22,  1859. 

636  Andrew,  b.  1806;  m.  Martha  A.  Phelps;  d.  Dec.,  1864. 

637  Susan,  b.  Oct.  3,  1808 ;  d.  unm. 

638  Catherine,  b.  Jan.  16,  1810;  d.  unm.  Feb.  13,  1867. 

639  Charles,  b.  April  20,  1812;  m.  Sarah  F.  Odell,  Dec.  23,  1858; 

d.  s.  p. 

640  David  Humphreys,  b.  Nov.,  1815;  m.  Catherine  W.  Stone. 

641  Mary  P.,  b.  Jan.  20,  1820;  m.  N.  F.  Barnes. 

Mrs.  Abigail  H.  Sparhawk  died  in  Conway,  N.  H.,  Feb. 
4,  1856,  aged  85. 

311  Samuel  Sparhawk,  a  son  of  John  and  Abigail 
(King)  Sparhawk,  married  Miss  Elizabeth  McKinstry, 
1803,  daughter  of  Dr.  Wm.  and  Priscilla  (Leonard) 
McKinstry. 
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042  Oliver,  b.  1805;  in.  Sarah  Collin,  s.  p. ;  d. - . 

043  Thomas,  b.  ISO" ;  ni.  Elizabeth  Campbell,  1837 ;  d. - . 

044  Elizabeth,  b.  1809 ;  m.  Edward  "Winslow,  s.  p. 

Samuel  Sparhawk  was  secretary  of  state  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  1803,  and  a  presidential  elector  in  New  Hampshire 
in  1829. 

317  John  Sparhawk  Appleton,  a  son  of  John  and 
Jane  (Sparhawk)  Appleton,  married  Mary  Lander,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Peter  and  Rebecca  (Brown)  Lander,  April  20,  1807. 

045  John,  b.  Jan.  9,  1809;  m.  Elizabeth  M.  Messer,  Maj'  22,  1831. 

040  Mary  Lander,  b.  Nov.  10,  1810;  d.  Jan.  2,  1812. 

047  Peter  Lander,  b.  Jan.  14,  1813;  d.  May  8,  1817. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Appleton  died  July  28,  1838. 

318  Margaret  Appleton,  daughter  of  John  and  Jane 
(Sparhawk)  Appleton,  married  IVillard  Peele,  May  12, 
1800. 

048  Jane  Appleton,!).  Mar.  31,  1802;  m.  lion.  Stephen  C.  Phillips, 
Nov.  0,  1822 ;  d.  Dec.  19,  1837. 

049  Margaret  Mason,  b.  May  28,  1803;  m.  lion,  S.  C.  Phillips, 
Sept.  3,  1838;  d.  July  15,  1883. 

0.50  J.  Willard,  b.  May  20,  1804;  m.  Sarali  Ann  Silsbee,  Mar.  19, 
1840;  d.  Sept.  29,  1871. 

051  Catherine  S.,  b.  Apr.  9,  1814;  m.  Abel  Nichols,  Sept.  29,  1838; 
d.  Mar.  3,  1839. 

Willard  Peele  died  June  13,  1835. 

319  Nathaniel  Appleton,  a  son  of  John  and  Jane 
(Sparhawk)  Appleton,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Joshua  and  Sarah  (Lander)  Ward,  Oct.  19,  1803. 

052  Elizabeth  Ward,  b.  July  10,  1804;  in.  Eben  Putnam,  Sept.  25, 
1827;  d.  April  27,  1887. 

053  William  Ward,  b.  Aug.  27,  1800;  d.  1838. 

054  Sarah  Ward,  b.  June  5,  1810;  d.  Dec.,  1810. 

055  Henry,  b.  July  12,  1811 ;  d.  June  18,  1832. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ward  Appleton  died  April  23,  1819. 
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321  Mary  Pepperrell  Sparhawk,  daughter  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  and  Elizabeth  (Bartlett)  Sparhawk,  married  Hon. 
William  Jarvis,  March  8,  1808. 

65G  Mary  Pepperrell  Sparhawk,  b.  May  21,  1809;  m.  Hon.  Hamp¬ 
den  Cutts,  Sept.  9,  1829;  d.  April  12,  1879. 

057  Elizabeth  Bartlett,  b.  Feb.  22,  1811 ;  m.  Hon.  D.  E.  Wheeler, 
Feb.  14,  1833;  d.  July,  1848. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  S.  Jarvis  died  in  1811  and  was  buried  in 
Haverhill,  Mass. 

Hon.  Win.  Jarvis  married,  second.  Miss  Anne  Bailey 
Bartlett,  a  cousin  of  his  first  wife.  He  died  in  Weathers- 
field,  Vermont,  Oct.  21, 1859,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year.  His 
oldest  daughter,  Mrs.  M.  P.  S.  Cutts,  wrote  of  his  life 
under  the  title  "Life  and  Times  of  Win.  Jarvis,”  to  which 
we  have  several  times  referred. 

322  Elizabeth  Royall  Sparhawk,  daughter  of  AVil- 
liam  and  Elizabeth  (Royall)  Sparhawk,  married  Rev. 
Henry  Hutton,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Beaumont,  Essex,  Eng¬ 
land. 

058  Charles  Henry,  b.  1794 ;  Rev.  D.D.,  educated  at  Charter  House 
and  Baliol  College,  Oxford  (B.A.  1810,  M.A.  1819,  D.D. 
1843),  Rector  of  Great  Houghton,  1844,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  1810-1844 ;  d. - . 

059  Henry,  jr.,  b.  1797 ;  m.  Elizabeth  Sophia  Beevor,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Rev.  Aug.  Beevor,  1823.  Educated  at  Charter  House 
and  Baliol  College  (B.A.  1820,  M.A.  1823),  Rector  of  Fil- 
leigh  Cum,  East  Buckland,  1833;  d. - . 

000  Mary  Anne,  b. - ;  m.  Rev.  Wm.  Walford,  M.A.,  of  Hat¬ 
field  Place,  near  Witham,  Essex;  d. - . 

001  Elizabeth,  b. - ;  m.  Rev.  Wm.  Moreton,  1814;  d. - . 

002  Anne,  b. - . 

003  Harriet,  b. - ;  m.  Rev.  D.  Drummond,  1829;  d. - . 

004  Louise,  b. - ;  m.  Arch  Deacon  Parry,  1824;  d.  - . 

005  William  Pepperrell,  b. - ;  m.  Ellen  Porter;  d. - . 

000  Thomas  Palmer,  b. - ;  m.  Mary  Drummond ;  d. - . 

007  Frances,  b. - ;  d.  unm. 


324  Harriott  Pepperrell  Sparhawk,  daughter  of 
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William  and  Elizabeth  (Royall)  Sparhawk,  married 
Charles  Thomas  Hudson  (Lord  Palmer),  July  14,  1802. 

C68  Louisa  Catherine,  b. - ;  d.  uum.,  1868. 

669  Mary  Anne,  b. - . 

670  Caroline,  b. - ;  m.  Rev.  C.  J.  Abraham;  d.  June  16,  1877. 

671  George  Joseph,  b.  1811;  m.  E.  E.  Ilolford,  Feb.  26,  1836;  d. 

1866. 

672  Charles  Archdale,  b.  Oct.  1,  1813;  m.  Julia  Simpson,  Feb.  27, 

1838;  d.  1860. 

673  William  Henry,  b.  1816 ;  d.  1824. 

Sir  Charles  Palmer  died  April  27,  1827.  Harriott  Pep- 
perrell,  his  widow,  died  Jan.  2,  1848. 

The  descendants  of  the  Frosts,  Coopers,  Danas,  Fran¬ 
cises  and  Goves,  recorded  from  325  to  420,  are  so  scattered 
that  the  author  has  made  no  attempt  to  carry  them  further, 
as  this  record  is  only  a  brief  one  at  best.  Such  as  are  in 
print  are  to  be  found  in  the  excellent  "History  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,”  by  Paige,  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted 
for  matter  already  recorded.  Where  the  lines  of  descent 
are  carried  further  than  those  of  the  above-mentioned  fam¬ 
ilies  it  is  due  to  peculiar  facilities  afforded  the  author  by 
representatives  of  their  respective  branches,  who,  having 
heard  of  this  brief  sketch,  have  offered  assistance. 

423  Elizabeth  Russell,  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  and 
Elizabeth  (Vassall)  Russell,  married  Charles  Furlong  De¬ 
gen  of  Leghorn,  June  12,  1797. 

674  Charles  Russell,  b. - ;  m.  Maria  Kittredge,  s.  p. 

675  Elizabeth,  b. - ;  d.  uum. 

676  Royall,  b. - ;  d.  uum. 

677  George,  b.  - ;  d.  uum. 

678  Grace,  b. - ;  m.  Dr.  Suter,  U.  S.  A. 

679  Laura,  b. - ;  m.  Thos.  Shankland. 

680  Matilda,  b. - ;  m.  Rev.  Jas.  H.  Tyng. 

681  Emma,  b.  - ;  m.  Rev.  AVm.  Purviance. 

682  Elvira,  b. - ;  m.  John  Soley. 

683  Henry,  b. - ;  m.  Eliza  Adams. 
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425  Rebecca  Russell,  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  and 
Elizabeth  (Vassall)  Russell,  married  David  Pearce,  Nov. 
7,  1793. 

684  Chas.  Russell,  b. - ;  m.  E.  Sumner. 

685  David  (jr.),  b. - ;  d.  unm. 

686  Catherine  Russell,  b. - ;  in.  Com.  David  Geisingcr, 

U.  S.  N. 

C87  Harriet  Rebecca,  b. - ;  m.  R.  Lawrence. 

688  Helen,  b. - ;  m.  F.  W.  Ostrander,  M.D. 

David  Peai’ce  was  born  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Jan.  18, 
1776.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  University  and  died 
in  Boston,  May,  1807. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  (Russell)  Pearce  married,  second,  Mr. 
Joseph  Ruggles  in  1813. 

430  Elizabeth  Russell,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  (Henley)  Russell,  born  Aug.  17,  1779  ;  mar¬ 
ried  John  Langdon  Sullivan,  Oct.  12,  1797. 

689  Thomas  Russell, b.  Feb.  13, 1799;  m.  Charlotte  Blake;  d.  Dec. 

23,  1862. 

690  Elizabeth,  b. - . 

691  Emily,  b. - . 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Sullivan  died  April  16,  1854.  John  Lang¬ 
don  Sullivan  (born  April  9,  1777),  died  Feb.  10,  1865. 

431  Sarah  Russell,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 
(Seaver)  Russell,  born  Dec.  1,  1786,  married  Richard 
Sullivan  May  22,  1804. 

692  Elizabeth  Lowell,  b.  1805 ;  d.  1833. 

693  Sarah  Seaver,  b.  1808 ;  m.  Stephen  Perkins ;  d.  1834. 

694  Anna  Cabot,  b. - ;  m.  F.  Cunningham. 

695  Richard,  jr.,  b.  1814;  d.  1815. 

696  Mary  Russell,  b.  1816 ;  d.  1828. 

697  Richard,  jr.,  b. - ;  m.  H.  Gardner. 

698  Francis  William,  b.  1821 ;  d.  1824. 

699  James,  b.  1829 ;  d.  1867. 

Richard  Sullivan,  sr.,  died  in  Cambridge,  Dec.  11, 
1861. 
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438  Rebecca  Tyng  Henley,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Katherine  (Russell)  Henley,  married  John  Soley,  Nov. 
28,  1804. 

700  John,  jr.,  b. - ;  m.  h^lvira  Degeii  (sec  C82). 

701  Catherine  Henley,  b. - . 

702  Mary  Russell,  b. - . 

70;5  Hannah,  b. - . 

704  James  Russell,  b. - . 

440  Rebecca  Russell  Lowell,  daughter  of  John 
and  Rebecca  (Russell)  Lowell,  married  S.  P.  Gardner, 
Sept.  19,  1797. 

705  Elizabeth  Pickering,  b.  March  11, 1799;  in.  John  C.  Gray,  May 

30,  1820;  d.  June  8,  1879. 

706  Mary  Lowell,  b.  Jan.  12,  1802;  m.  Fr.  Cabot  Lowell,  Jan.  11, 

1826;  d.  July  24,  1884. 

707  John  Lowell,  b.  Feb.  8,  1804;  H.  C.  1821;  m.  C.  E.  Peabody, 

Oct.  4,  1826;  d.  July  24,  1884. 

708  Sarah  Russell,  b.  Sept.  20,  1807 ;  m.  Horace  Gray,  July  3, 

1837. 

709  George,  b.  Sept.  15,  1809;  m.  H.  M.  Read,  Oct  18,  1838. 

710  Francis  Lowell,  b.  Dec.  28,  1811 ;  d.  July,  1812. 

Samuel  P.  Gardner  was  born  May  14,  1767  ;  died  Dec. 
18,  1843,  aged  76. 

Rebecca  R.  L.  Gardner  was  born  May  17,  1779 ;  died 
May  11,  1853. 

441  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  son  of  Judge  John  and 
Rebecca  (Russell)  Lowell,  married  ILirriet  Brackett 
Spence,  daughter  of  Keith  and  Mary  Traill  Spence,  Oct. 
2,  1806. 

711  Chas.  Russell,  b.  Oct.  30,  1807;  m.  A.  C.  Jackson;  d.  June 

23,  1870. 

712  Rebecca  Russell,  b.  Jan.  17,  1809;  d.  unm. 

713  Mary  Traill  Spence,  b.  Dec.  3,  1810;  m.  S.  R.  Putnam,  Apr. 

25,  1832. 

714  Wm.  Keith,  b.  Sept.  23,  1813;  d.  Feb.  12,  1823. 

715  Robert  Traill,  b.  Oct.  8,  1816;  m.  M.  Duane. 

716  James  Russell,  b.  Feb.  22,  1819 ;  m.  M.  White. 
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Rev.  Charles  Lowell’s  life  has  been  so  graphically  pic¬ 
tured  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowell  Putnam,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  that  we  will  not  attempt 
in  our  brief  record  to  give  more  than  an  outline.  He  was 
born  on  August  15,  1782,  in  Boston,  Mass.  He  received  his 
first  education  at  the  grammar  school  in  Roxbury,  where 
his  parents  were  then  living.  He  entered  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  as  a  member  of  the  sophomore  class  in  1797,  having 
previously  attended  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  ^lass. 
He  took  his  degree  on  July  16,  1800.  He  studied  law 
under  his  brother  for  one  year  at  the  desire  of  his  father. 
Finding  it  distasteful,  he  was  not  opposed  in  his  wish  to 
enter  the  ministry.  He  completed  his  studies  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  travelled  extensively  in  Europe.  His  wife  was 
a  great-great-granddaughter  of  Robert  and  ^lary  (Hoel) 
Cutts  of  Kittery,  Maine,  through  her  mother.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  his  ministrations  as  clergyman  can  only  be  alluded 
to  here.  He  was  not  only  successful  but  well-beloved. 
All  his  children  who  have  attained  to  years  of  maturity, 
have  achieved  distinction,  the  most  notable  being  his 
youngest  son  James  Russell  Lowell,  the  famous  poet,  lit¬ 
terateur,  statesman  and  orator. 

On  March  30,  1850,  Mrs.  Harriett  B.  S.  Lowell  was 
suddenly  taken  away  from  her  family  by  death.  She  was 
much  beloved,  and  it  is  said  that  her  youngest  son  inher¬ 
ited  his  poetical  talent  from  her.  Mr.  Lowell  survived  her 
eleven  years,  dying  on  January  10,  1861. 

442  Elizabeth  Cutts  Lowell,  daughter  of  Judge 
John  and  Rebecca  Russell  Lowell,  married  Warren  Dut¬ 
ton,  June  3,  1806. 

717  John  Lowell,  b. - ;  d.  unm. 

718  James  Russell,  b.  - ;  in.  Sarah  Ellen  Hooper. 

719  Francis  Lowell,  b. - ;  d.  unm. 

[7b  be  continued.'^ 
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THE  DWELLINGS  OF  BOXFORD. 

BY  SIDNEY  PEBLEY. 

The  following  pages  contain  sketches  of  the  history  of 
the  houses  of  Boxford,  both  of  those  now  standing  and  of 
those  known  only  in  history.  Concerning  a  number 
of  old  cellars  to  be  found  in  the  town  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  The  writer  has  gathered  much  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  homes  of  Boxford  and  places  it  in  this  form  that 
their  history  may  not  pass  into  oblivion. 

1. 

Robert  Gould  Cellar. — Robert  Gould,  who  is  said 
to  have  come  from  New  Jersey  and  to  have  been  born 
about  1795,  built,  about  1846,  a  small  house  in  the  woods 
about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  residence  of  the  late  Isaac 
Hale.  After  living  there  about  a  year,  his  house  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  tire,  and  he  disappeared  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

2. 

Joseph  Holden  Cellar. — The  old  Holden  cellar,  so 
called,  in  the  Ridges,  was  covered  by  a  dwelling  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Joseph  Holden  was  living  there  in  1791.  He 
was  a  brother  of  James  Holden,  who  lived  at  No.  204, 
near  the  residence  of  !Mr.  James  A.  Elliott.  The  old 
house  was  set  on  lire  and  burned  down  about  eighty- five 
years  ago. 
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3. 

Residence  of  L.  S.  Howe. — The  residence  of  Mr. 
Leverett  Saltonstall  Howe  was  built  by  himself,  on  land 
bought  of  Isaac  Hale,  in  1849.  Mr.  Howe  was  from 
Linebrook  Parish,  Ipswich. 

4. 

Residence  of  E.  Howe. — Mr.  Edward  Howe  erected 
his  house  in  1844,  on  land  bought  of  Isaac  Hale.  Mr. 
Howe  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  L.  S.  Howe  (No.  3)  and  was 
also  from  Linebrook  Parish.  He  married,  for  his  first  wife, 
Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Gen.  Solomon  Lowe,  in 
1841,  and  at  first  resided  in  the  house  now  owned  and  oc¬ 
cupied  by  his  brother,  Mr.  William  A.  Howe,  at  the  vil¬ 
lage,  opposite  the  post  office  (No.  104).  Mrs.  Howe  died 
in  1842,  and  he  exchanged  houses  with  his  brother  William 
who  then  owned  and  occupied  the  present  home  of  ISIr. 
Daniel  Bixby  (No.  10).  Upon  his  second  marriage,  in 
1844,  he  erected  his  present  residence  and  has  since  lived 
in  it. 

Mr.  Howe  began  shoe-manufacturing  in  No.  104  at  the 
village  in  1838  and  built  the  factory  at  his  present  resi¬ 
dence  in  1845.  His  son  William  Wallace  Howe  became 
a  partner  with  him  in  1876,  and  the  firm  name  since  that 
time  has  been  "  E.  Howe  &  Son.” 

Prof.  James  Hamilton  Howe,  dean  of  the  department 
of  music  in  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  is  a 
son  of  Mr.  Edward  Howe,  and  was  born  in  this  house  in 
1856. 

5. 

Residence  of  W.  W.  Howe.— Isaac  Hale  built  his 
shoe  factory  in  1859,  and  manufactured  shoes  for  several 
years.  In  1887,  the  building  was  purchased  of  John 
Hale,  who  then  owned  it,  by  Mr.  William  W.  Howe  (so 
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of  Mr.  Edwaitl  Ilowe  of  No.  4),  who  remodelled  it  into 
a  very  pleasant  home.  Sinee  it  was  tinished  in  1888  he 
has  resided  in  it. 

r>. 

Residence  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Hale. — The  land  on 
which  the  house  of  Mrs.  Isaac  Hale  now  stands,  for  a  eon- 
siderahle  distance  around,  was  two  hundred  years  ago  in 
the  possession  of  Thomas  Perley.  He  was  a  son  of  Allan 
and  Susanna  (Bokenson)  Perley,  the  emigrant  ancestors 
of  the  Perley  family  in  America,  was  hoiai  in  what  is  now 
Topsfield  in  1G41,  and  lived  first  in  Rowley.  Purchasing 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  Boxford  of  Richard  Dole  of  New¬ 
bury,  he  built  a  house  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Hale,  about  1G84,  and  afterward  lived 
there.  He  died  Sept.  24,  1709.  He  was  an  influential 
man,  lieing  one  of  the  early  representatives  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  and  an  incumbent  of  most  of  the  town  offices. 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  majority  of  the  Perleys  in 
America.  His  descendants  have  been  prominently  liefore 
the  world,  holding  many  offices  of  trust  and  honor,  being 
teachers  of  morals,  religion  and  science,  practitioners  of 
medicine,  the  law,  etc.  His  wife  was  Lydia  Peabody, 
daughter  of  Lieut.  Francis  Pealiody,  the  holder  of  vast 
tracts  of  land  in  this  section  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Perley  was  succeeded  on  the  homestead,  by  a  devise 
in  his  will,  by  his  son  Thomas,  who  was  born  in  1()G8  and 
who  resided  with  his  father  as  long  as  the  latter  lived.  He 
married,  first,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Osgood  of 
Andover,  in  1G95.  She  died  in  1724,  and  Lieutenant  Per¬ 
ley,  as  he  was  then  called,  married,  second,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Joseph  Putnam  of  Salem  village  and  mother  of 
Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  in  1727.  The  general  was  at  this 
time  al)out  eight  years  of  age,  and  as  his  mother  was  his 
guardian  it  is  probable  that  he  spent  several  years  of  his 
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minority  in  his  step-father’s  home  at  this  place.  Boxforcl 
was  a  place  he  liked  to  visit,  even  after  he  became  fa¬ 
mous.  Mr.  Perley  was  a  farmer  of  large  means,  a  store¬ 
keeper  and  a  public  man.  In  the  militia  company  of  the 
town  he  became  a  captain,  and  in  his  public  duties  he  rep¬ 
resented  the  town  in  the  halls  of  legislation  in  1700,  1702, 


Residi!:nck  of  Mrs.  Mauuaket  Hale. 

1703,  1707,  1709,  1718  and  1719.  He  died  in  1745,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven,  having  been  the  father  of  eleven 
children.  Among  his  descendants  was  Dr.  William  Put¬ 
nam  Richardson.  In  his  will  he  divided  his  farm  between 
his  sons  Thomas  and  Asa.  Thomas  had  that  part  now 
known  as  the  Cleaveland  farm,  and  Asa’s  portion  included 
the  homestead. 


Asa  Perley  took  up  his  residence  in  the  house  in  which 
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he  was  born  (in  1716)  and  had  always  lived,  after  his 
marriage,  in  1738,  with  Susanna  Low  of  Essex.  He  was 
afterward  married  to  Mrs.  Apphia  Porter  of  Danvers  and 
to  Mrs.  Ruth  Kimball  of  Bradford.  In  1760,  or  about 
that  date,  he  took  the  old  house  down  and  erected  the 
mansion  now  standing.  After  completing  the  house  and 
caring  for  the  surroundings  he  set  out  a  sapling  elm, 
which  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful  elms  in  the  state.  Here  Asa  lived  while  passing 
through  his  distinguished  career.  For  ten  yeai’s  he  was  a 
selectman;  in  1771,  1772,  1780  and  1781,  he  was  repre¬ 
sentative  from  Boxford  to  the  General  Court,  and  in  1775 
—  that  noted  year  in  the  history  of  the  nation  —  he  was  a 
member  of  tlie  Provincial  Congress.  The  records  of  this 
Congress  show  that  in  it  he  held  prominent  positions,  and 
private  papers  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  was  privy  to  those  secret  discussions  and  ma¬ 
noeuvres  that  characterized  tlie  opening  months  of  the 
American  Revolution.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention 
that  seven  of  his  sons  fought  in  that  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  Major  Pei  ley,  so  called  from  his  position  in 
the  militia,  died  at  his  home  in  April,  1806,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  ninety.  His  widow  survived  him  but  fourteen 
days,  and  within  a  fortnight  their  aged  remains  were  lioth 
laid  to  rest  in  mother  earth.  Among  the  descendants  of 
Major  Asa  Perley  are  Prof.  John  Perley  of  the  Maine 
Wesleyan  Seminary  and  College,  Rev.  James  E.  Clark  of 
Maine,  Theodore  Ingalls  King,  professor  of  music,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  Hon.  Dudley  W.  Adams,  master  of 
the  National  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

At  IMr.  Perley’s  death,  the  place  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  son  Samuel.  Samuel  was  liorn  in  1757,  mar¬ 
ried  Phebe  Dresser  of  Rowley  in  171)8,  and  from  that  time 
resided  with  his  aged  parents  and  carried  on  the  farm. 
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Little  more  thun  a  year  passed  after  the  death  of  his  par¬ 
ents,  when,  one  day  early  in  June,  1807,  he  cut  himself 
with  a  scythe  while  mowing.  From  the  effects  of  this 
wound  he  died  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  same  month  at  the 
age  of  forty-nine.  His  widow  Avas  left  in  rather  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances,  Avith  three  young  children  to  provide 
for, —  their  ages  being  seven,  four  and  three  years.  She 
did  her  duty  nobly.  She  cultivated  the  farm,  carried  her 
produce  to  market,  carefully  husbanded  that  which  was  left 
to  her  care,  and  reared  her  children  to  honest  and  noble 
manhood.  Her  first  born,  the  lion.  Ira  Perley,  chief  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  American  Perleys,  here  at  his 
mother’s  knee  learned  his  first  lessons  ;  here  by  the  light  of 
the  hearth  fire  pored  over  his  first  school  books ;  here  in 
this  home  grew  in  love  for  honesty  and  in  integrity,  de¬ 
veloping  manly  character.  Her  second  child  inherited  a 
feeble  constitution  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The 
youngest  child  Avas  Dr.  Daniel  Perley,  who  practised  med¬ 
icine  in  Georgetown  and  Lynn,  and  Avas  the  author  of 
"Perley’s  Grammar.”  The  children  are  all  dead,  the  last, 
the  doctor,  dying  in  Lynn  in  1879  of  paralysis.  Mrs.  Per¬ 
ley  carried  on  the  farm  until  1833,  Avhen  it  Avas  sold  to 
Israel  and  Isaac  Hale.  She  afterAvard  lived  Avith  her  son 
Daniel  in  GeorgetoAvn  and  Lynn,  and  died  in  the  latter 
place  in  1850.  Her  remains  lie  by  the  side  of  those  of  her 
husband  in  Boxford  and  her  epitaph,  "All  the  days  of  my 
appointed  time  Avill  I  Avait,”  is  A’^ery  expressive  as  she  was 
a  AvidoAV  nearly  half  a  century  and  had  reached  the  age 
of  four  score  and  seven. 

In  1835,  Israel  Hale  sold  his  interest  in  the  farm  to  his 
partner  and  brother  Isaac  Hale.  Isaac,  then  twenty-one 
years  old,  lived  upon  the  place  from  that  time,  his  mother 
keeping  house  for  him.  In  1837,  he  married  and  till  his 
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death  in  October,  1875,  resided  there.  His  widow  still 
lives  upon  the  place. 

Mr.  Isaac  Hale  was  born  in  the  old  Hale  house  (No.  9) 
in  1814,  and  was  son  of  Joseph  and  Martha  (Friend)  Hale. 
He  had  but  one  child,  which  was  still-born. 

7. 

Old  Hale  Cellar. — There  was  an  old  cellar  about  two 
rods  southeast  of  the  little  Hale  house  (No.  8),  which  was 
filled  up  some  sixty  years  ago.  A  very  old  house  stood 
there. 

8. 

Little  Hale  House. — This  house  was  built  by  Mr. 
John  Hale  in  1823  for  a  store,  but  was  never  used  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  first  occupied  by  Abraham  Howe.  The 
builder  lived  in  it  from  1825  to  1830.  Mr.  Hale  then 
lived  in  Mrs.  Perley’s  house  (No.  6),  1830-1832,  and 
carried  on  her  farm.  His  house,  during  this  time,  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Jonathan  Chapman  and  John  Perley.  Mr. 
Hale  then  moved  back  to  his  house  and  lived  there  from 
1832  to  1834,  when  he  bought  and  removed  to  his  last 
residence  (No.  42).  The  house  has  since  been  occupied 
by  John  Fegan,  William  Bly,  John  Sawyer,  Samuel  Shep¬ 
herd  (who  used  it  as  a  shoe  manufactory  about  a  year)  ^ 
John  G.  Bailey  (who  resided  there  over  twenty  years) , 
William  Gunnison,  Jacob  Kent,  Oliver  B.  Fogg,  Jules 
Hould  and  Frank  Laporte.  It  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Lewis  D.  Hale  of  Haverhill,  who  inherited  it  from 
John  Hale. 

9. 

Old  Hale  House. — This  house  was  built  by  Joseph 
Hale  about  the  time  of  his  marriage,  which  occurred  in 
1749.  He  was  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Hovey)  Hale, 
and  was  born  in  Boxford  Sept.  14,  1727.  His  wife  was 
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Sarah  Jackson  of  Topsfiekl.  They  had  six  children  :  Sarah, 
the  oldest,  married  John  Platts  of  Bradford,  and  settled  in 
Hollis,  N.  H.,  in  the  heginning  of  the  Revolution;  Mary 
married  Levi  Goodridge,  who  was  living  at  the  Daniel 
Gould  place,  and  settled  in  Westminster,  Vt. ;  Joseph  died 
at  the  age  of  two  years ;  Hannah  married  Caleb  Jackson 
of  Rowley,  and  was  the  grandmother  of  Daniel  and  Luther 
Jackson  of  that  town  ;  Joseph  (second  child  of  that  name) 
settled  on  the  old  place ;  and  ]\Iehitahle  married  John 
Merrill  of  Rowley  in  1786. 

Joseph  Hale,  jr.,  married  Martha  Friend  in  October, 
1796,  and  settled  on  his  father’s  homestead.  All  of  his 
children  were  born  there.  Among  them  were  John,  born 
1801,  who  lived  in  Nos.  6,  8  and  42 ;  Joseph,  born  1805, 
who  lived  there  and  in  No.  14;  Isaac,  born  1814,  who 
lived  in  No.  6  ;  Martha,  who  married  and  resided  in  Row- 
ley  ;  and  Israel,  who  lived  in  Stowe,  Vt.  Mr.  Hale  died 
in  1818,  and  the  houselot  and  buildings  descended  to  his 
son  Joseph  as  his  share  of  the  estate.  Widow  Hale  lived 
with  her  son  Isaac  at  No.  6  from  1835  for  several  years, 
and  then  remarried  and  settled  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  son  Joseph  lived  on  the  old  place  until  his  removal 
to  No.  14  in  1837,  when  he  sold  to  his  brother  Isaac,  who 
owned  it  as  long  as  he  lived  (till  1875)  and  then  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  his  brother  John,  who  died  possessed 
of  it  in  1888.  Mr.  Lewis  D.  Hale  of  Haverhill  now  owns 
it,  having  inherited  it  from  John  Hale,  who  was  his  grand¬ 
father.  It  has  been  a  tenement  house  since  1837. 


10. 

Residence  of  D.  Bixby. — This  house  was  erected  by 
Mr.  William  A.  Howe  in  1841.  He  resided  in  it  until 
1843,  when  he  sold  it  to  his  brother  Mr.  Edward  Howe 
and  removed  to  his  present  residence  at  the  village  (No. 
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104).  Mr.  Eilwiircl  Howe  sold  the  place  in  tlie  same  year 
to  Mr.  Daniel  Bixby,  who  has  since  owned  and  occupied 
it.  Mr.  Bixhy  was  a  son  (*f  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Towne) 
Bixhy,  and  was  born  in  Topstield  in  1815. 


11. 

Residence  of  J.  B.  Cleaveland. — AVhat  is  now  the 
Cleaveland  farm  was  originally  included  in  the  Hale  place, 
as  it  is  now  called.  Capt.  Thomas  Perley  lived  in  No.  6  and 
at  his  death,  in  1745,  devised  this  portion  of  his  farm  to  his 
son  Thomas.  Thisson  wasbornin  1705  and  married,  in  1731, 
his  step-sister,  Eunice  Putnam,  sister  to  General  Israel,  and 
probably  soon  after  built  his  house  where  James  P.  Cleave¬ 
land,  Esq.,  resides.  Mr.  Perley  died  in  1795,  aged  ninety, 
having  been  a  widower  for  eight  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  property,  of  jiromincnce  and  influence.  His  oldest 
child,  Huldah,  married  Joshua  Cleaves  of  Beverly  and 
removed  to  Bridgton,  Me.,  when  the  town  was  first  set¬ 
tled.  Her  daughter  Huldah  was  the  wife  of  Rev.  Nathan 
Church,  the  first  minister  of  Bridgton.  ]Mr.  Perley’s  next 
child,  Rebecca,  died,  unmarried,  in  1813,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine.  She  always  lived  in  the  east  end  of  the 
house.  His  son  Israel,  being  sent  to  New  Brunswick  by 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1761  on  important  busi¬ 
ness,  settled  at  Maugerville,  on  the  St.  John  river.  He 
had  a  family  of  fourteen  children,  and  among  his  descend¬ 
ants  are  Col.  Cliarles  Strange  Perley  of  Buford,  N.  B., 
Hon.  James  Edwin  Perley  of  "Woodbridge,  Cal.,  Hon.  AVil- 
liam  Edward  Perley  of  Blissville,  N.  B.,  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  men.  His  daughter  Mary  married  Lieut.  John 
Peabody  of  North  Andover,  and  finally  settled  in  Bridg¬ 
ton,  Me.  His  son  Oliver  settled  at  Maugerville,  N.  B., 
in  1760,  and  his  house  is  the  oldest  now  standing  in  the 
town.  The  Hon.  ]\Ioscs  Henry  Perley  of  New  Brunswick 
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was  a  grandson.  His  son  Thomas  lived  in  No.  24,  and 
Enoch  settled  in  Bridgton  in  the  very  earliest  period  of 
its  history.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  ability  and  promi¬ 
nence.  Gen.  John  Perley  of  the  Maine  militia  and  Major 
Thomas  Perley  were  his  sons.  Among  his  descendants 
are  also  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Perley  of  Portland,  Hon.  Samuel 
Farnsworth  Perley  of  Na)iles  and  Dr.  George  Putnam  Per¬ 
ley.  Aaron,  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Perley,  resided 
upon  the  homestead. 

Aaron  Perley  was  married  in  1786  to  Mehitable  Wood, 
who  lived  where  the  third-district  schoolhonse  now  stands. 
He  resided  in  the  old  house  until  1818,  when  he  moved  it 
to  where  it  now  stands  (see  No.  12),  and  built  on  the 
original  site  the  house  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cleave- 
land.  Mr.  Perley  resided  in  his  new  house  until  his  death 
which  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1831-2.  His  wife  died 
in  1853,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  Mr.  Perley  was  weal¬ 
thy,  influential,  and  one  of  the  two  or  three  principal  men 
in  the  town  and  parish.  He  had  ten  children  ;  of  whom 
Israel  died  in  New  Brunswick,  leaving  a  son  Augustus  of 
New  York  city  ;  John  was  for  many  years  a  shoe-dealer 
in  Salem,  where  he  died  a  few  years  since,  for  whom  Per¬ 
ley  Block  was  named,  his  residence  having  occupied  the 
site  ;  Enoch  attended  Exeter  Phillips  Academy  in  1812, 
and  died  two  years  later;  Rebecca  died,  unmarried,  eight 
years  ago  at  the  homestead ;  Harriet  married  AVilliam  N. 
Cleaveland,  Esq.,  of  Topsfield  ;  and  Thomas  lived  at  home. 

Capt.  Thomas  Perley  carried  on  the  farm  after  his  fath¬ 
er’s  death,  until  1856,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight,  having  never  married. 

His  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Cleaveland,  then  moved  to  the 
place  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  died 
in  1872.  His  widow  survived  him  about  seven  years,  dy¬ 
ing  in  1879,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Their  son,  Mr. 
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James  Putnam  Cleaveland,  (he  present  possessor,  has  re¬ 
sided  on  the  place  since  his  father’s  death. 

12. 

Old  Aaron  Perley  House. —  Aaron  Perley  moved 
this  house  to  its  present  site  from  where  the  residence  of 
James  P.  Cleaveland,  Esq.,  stands,  in  1818,  when  Mr. 
Perley  built  that  house  upon  the  old  site.  This  house  has 
always  been  owned  in  connection  Avith  the  farm,  and  has 
been  occupied  by  tenants,  generally  by  those  who  have 
been  employed  upon  the  farm.  See  No.  11  for  its  earlier 
history.  The  chamber  in  this  old  house,  that  General  Put¬ 
nam  used  to  occupy  when  he  visited  his  sister,  has  been 
j)oiuted  out  with  much  pride  by  an  aged  granddaughter  of 
the  builder,  now  deceased. 

13. 

Residence  of  W.  P.  Cleaveland. — The  residence  of 
Mr.  AVilliam  Perley  Cleaveland  was  built  by  Mr.  John  II. 
Potter  of  Topstield  for  Mr.  Cleaveland  in  1858.  M  arwick 
Bodwell  lived  there  two  years,  and  Mr.  Cleaveland  board¬ 
ed  with  him.  Then  the  owner  married  and  has  since  re¬ 
sided  upon  the  place.  He  carried  on  the  butchering  busi¬ 
ness  there  more  than  a  score  of  years  He  was  a  son  of 
"Wm.  N.  Cleaveland,  Esq.,  Avho  resided  in  No.  11,  and  Avas 
born  in  Killingly,  Conn. 

14. 

Residence  of  T.  P.  Killam. — The  old  house  that 
formerly  occupied  the  site  of  Mr.  T.  Perley  Killam’s 
house  AA’as  built  by  Nathaniel  Perley  about  1759.  Mr. 
Perley  Avas  a  son  of  Amos  and  ^largaret  (Cogswell)  Per¬ 
ley  and  Avas  born  in  1735,  it  is  supposed  in  the  old  house 
that  once  stood  in  the  pasture  oAvned  by  B.  S.  Barnes, 
Esfp,  situated  near  the  Great  Meadows.  The  house  of 
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which  we  are  writing  was  24  x  40  feet,  with  two  large 
rooms  in  front,  and  a  large  kitchen  and  two  bedrooms  in 
the  rear.  It  was  two  stories  in  height,  and  had  the  old- 
fashioned,  long,  low  back  roof.  The  barn  w'as  quite  large, 
36  X  50.  Here  Mr.  Perley  reareil  his  large  family  of  nine 
children,  and  died  in  July,  1810,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.  Here,  in  1763,  was  born  his  son  Nathaniel  Perle}’’, 
Esq.,  who  was  a  gifted  lawyer  and  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Kennebec  bar  in  Maine.  Here  were  born  also  his 
sons  Amos,  Jesse  and  Artemas  Ward,  the  founders  of  three 
families.  Lois,  another  child,  married  lieiijamln  Adams 
of  Georgetown  in  1798,  and  became  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Col.  Kimball  and  George  W.  Adams  of  Georgetown,  and 
of  the  late  Benjamin  of  Topsfiehl  and  Charles  H.  of  Dan¬ 
vers,  the  deputy  sheriff.  Mehitable,  another  daughter  of 
Mr.  Perley,  who  died  in  1835,  left  a  legacy  in  her  w’ill 
toward  building  the  present  East  Parish  church. 

Mr.  Perley  was  known  as  "Cooiier  Nat,”  being  a  cooper 
by  trade.  His  workshop  stood  over  the  old  cellar  in  the 
same  lot  with  the  house  and  w'as  built  about  1760.  Of 
this  shop  we  will  speak  in  No.  15. 

After  his  death,  Mr.  Perley’s  son,  Artemas  IVard,  re¬ 
sided  upon  the  place  until  the  buildings  were  burned  to  the 
ground  in  April,  1832.  His  son,  the  late  Dea.  Haskell 
Perley  of  Georgetown,  has  told  the  writer  of  several  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  house  having  caught  fire.  One,  relating 
more  particularly  to  himself,  occurred  before  he  was  mar¬ 
ried,  when  he  was  at  work  for  the  season  on  a  farm  in 
Topsfield.  He  said  he  retired  one  night,  but  he  coidd  not 
steep.  A  strong  presentiment  that  something  wtis  wrong 
at  home  came  over  him.  He  tried  to  throw  ofl‘  the  disa¬ 
greeable  feeling,  but  could  not;  and  at  length,  just  l)e- 
fore  midnight,  he  went  to  the  stable,  threw  the  saddle  on 
one  of  the  horses  and  seating  himself  upon  it  started  to¬ 
ward  home.  'When  he  came  within  sight  of  the  house  he 
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saw  a  light  in  one  of  the  front  rooms  and  thought  some¬ 
thing  must  be  wrong  for  tlie  family  to  be  up  at  that  time 
of  the  night.  He  felt  convinced  that  his  presentiment  was 
not  an  illusion.  On  riding  up  in  front  of  the  windows  he 
saw  the  room  on  fire.  Jumping  from  his  horse  he  went  to 
the  back  room  wdiere  the  pails  were  kept,  caught  up  two 
of  them,  went  to  the  well  and  filled  them  with  water  and 
entering  the  burning  room  threw  the  water  upon  the  fire. 
By  repeating  the  application  several  times  he  entirely  put 
it  out.  Doors  were  not  locked  in  those  days,  else  the 
fire  would  have  been  more  serious.  The  few  coals  left 
in  the  fireplace  Avhen  the  fatnily  retired  doulitless  fell 
against  the  wooden  fireiioard,  after  a  while  setting  it  on  fire, 
and  but  for  the  providential  appearance  of  young  Haskell 
the  house  must  have  been  burned  and  perhaps  the  inmates 
themselves  might  have  found  a  tomb  then  and  there.  With¬ 
out  disturbing  the  family,  Haskell  put  up  his  horse,  went 
into  the  house  and  to  bed.  The  next  morning  the  family 
w  ere  surprised  to  find  him  at  home,  but  were  amazed  when 
he  related  to  them  their  narrow  escape  from  death. 

After  the  house  w'as  burned  Artemas  removed  to  Tops- 
field,  where  he  resided,  except  a  short  time  when  he  was 
at  Hampstead,  N.  H.,  till  his  death  which  occurred  in 
1862.  Joseph  Hale  bought  the  farm  of  Mr.  Perley  about 
1839,  and  building  a  small  house  (No.  15),  W'hcre  the  old 
cooper  shop  used  to  stand,  lived  in  it  until  he  had  erected 
the  present  house  and  barn  in  1841-2.  Hale  disposed  of 
the  place  in  1862,  since  which  time  it  has  been  occupied 
by  Tobias  Reed,  George  T.  Savory,  William  Dow,  George 
B.  Merrill,  Walter  R.  Arrington  and  the  present  owner, 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Killam. 


15. 

Joseph  Hale  Cellar. — The  little  house  that  used  to 
stand  on  the  corner  near  the  site  of  the  old  fourth-dis- 
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trict  selioolhouse  was  the  cooper  shop  built  by  Nathaniel 
Perley  about  17G0.  After  his  death  in  1810,  it  was  used 
as  a  tenement  until  it  was  so  far  decayed  as  to  be  unfit  for 
use.  The  building  was  low  studded,  contained  two  rooms, 
had  one  chimney,  in  the  middle,  and  a  cellar.  In  1814, 
Jacob  Lofty  lived  there.  He  died  there  the  next  year. 
John  Woodman,  the  blacksmith  (who  as  well  as  Mr. 
Lofty,  worked  in  the  shop  near  by)  lived  there  for  about  a 
year.  This  was  about  1822.  The  building  disappeared 
soon  after.  In  1840,  Joseph  Hale,  who  was  born  in  No. 
9  and  who  had  purchased  this  faian  of  Artemas  W.  Per¬ 
ley,  enlarged  the  cellar  and  erected  over  it  a  small  house, 
about  12  X  16  feet.  It  contained  but  one  room  in  front 
and  a  pantry  and  bedroom  in  the  rear  on  the  ground  and 
was  one  story  in  height.  Mr.  Hale  lived  in  this  house 
about  one  year,  until  his  new  house.  No.  14,  was  finished. 
After  Mr.  Hale’s  removal,  the  house  was  occupied  by  Ja¬ 
cob  Knight,  Hasket  Bixby  and  George  Smith.  Mr.  Smith 
was  living  there  in  1844,  when  the  house  by  some  means 
caught  on  fire  and  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  cellar 
has  since  remained  uncovered. 


16. 

Ezra  Wildes  Cellar. — The  house  in  which  the  family 
of  Ezra  Wildes  lived  during  his  service  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution  stood  over  the  old  cellar  which  is  situated  some 
twenty-five  rods  west  of  the  residence  of  Capt.  John  Pea¬ 
body.  Zebulon  Wildes,  father  of  Ezra,  owned  the  house 
lot  and  probably  lived  in  this  house  in  1750.  A  part  of 
the  house  was  taken  down  about  1776,  and  the  rest  re¬ 
moved  to  No.  18,  afterward  forming  part  of  the  old  house 
there.  The  cellar  has  been  uncovered  since  that  time. 
Ezra  afterward  lived  for  a  short  time  in  No.  36.  He  was 
a  fiddler,  and  was  commonly  known  as  "  Fiddler  ^V"ildes.” 
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From  him  perhaps  his  desceiulaiits  in  Georgetown  inher¬ 
ited  their  musical  gifts. 

17. 

Residence  of  John  Peabody. — Capt.  John  Peabody’s 
house  was  built  by  Charles  Perley  about  1830.  Mr.  Per- 
ley  was  born  at  No.  18  in  1794,  and  was  son  of  Amos  Per¬ 
ley.  He  resided  in  his  new  house  until  al)Out  1834,  when 
he  sold  out  to  Mr.  Peabody.  Mr.  Perley  moved  to  his 
birthplace,  and  there  died  of  consumption  in  October,  1837. 
Ilis  wife  joined  him  the  following  February.  They  left 


Residence  of  John  Peabodt. 


two  young  children.  Mr.  Peabody  was  born  in  No.  68 
in  1806  ;  married  Henrietta  Baker  of  South  Georgetown 
in  1831  ;  and  resided  for  three  years  in  No.  18,  where  was 
born  his  son  John  Perley  Peabody,  the  veteran  dry  and 
fancy  goods  dealer  of  Salem.  Mr.  Peabody  has  resided 
at  this  place  fifty-six  years. 


18. 

Residence  of  Humphrey  Perley. — A  house  was  built 
on  the  same  site  as  the  present  residence  of  ]\Ir.  Hum¬ 
phrey  Perley,  probably  by  Josiah  Bridges,  a  blacksmith, 
as  early  as  1710  and  perhaps  earlier.  He  was  son  of  Ed- 
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ibuikI  Bridges,  the  immigrant  from  England,  and  was 
horn  about  1650.  He  married,  first,  Elizabeth  Norton, 
and  second,  Ruth  Greeuslip,  in  Ipswich,  where  he  at  first 
lived,  removing  to  Boxford  just  before  1680.  For  £50 
he  sold  his  homestead,  consisting  of  ten  acres  of  land  (the 
same  now  included  in  the  homestead)  and  dwelling  house, 
l>arn,  shop,  well,  etc.,  to  Cornelius  Balch  of  Boxford  in 
1713,  and  removed  to  Wenham. 

Mr.  Balch  was  from  Topsfield  and  was  a  cooper  by 
trade.  He  died  in  Boxford  in  1740,  and  his  widow  Mary 
and  son  Cornelius  Balch,  Jr.,  conveyed  the  place  to  Jacob 
Easty  of  Topsfield,  to  which  place  they  removed. 

Mr.  Easty  was  a  husbandman  and  resided  at  this  place 
until  1744,  when  he  sold  out  to  George  Start  of  Topsfield 
for  £87  10s. 

Mr.  Start  was  a  tailor  and  probably  lived  there  about 
six  or  eight  years,  when  the  place  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Capt.  Francis  Perley,  who  lived  where  JMr.  De  AV. 
C.  Mighill  now  resides  (No.  74).  Captain  Perley’s  son 
Ca|)t.  William  Perley,  of  Bunker  Hill  fame,  was  married 
March  26, 1761,  and  commenced  housekeeping  at  this  place. 
Here  on  Dec.  24  of  the  same  year  was  born  his  son  Rev. 
Humphrey  Clark  Perley,  minister  at  Methueu  and  Bev¬ 
erly.  When  an  old  man,  he  often  pointed  this  out  as  his 
birthplace. 

By  the  will  of  Capt.  Francis  Perley,  in  1765,  this  place 
came  into  the  possession  of  his  son  Jacob.  William  moved 
to  a  house  which  he  had  just  erected  (No.  75),  it  being  the 
present  town  almshouse.  Jacob  was  born  in  1751 ;  mar¬ 
ried  in  1775  ;  became  the  owner  of  the  house  which  stood 
over  the  Ezra  Wildes  cellar  (No.  16)  ;  took  down  a  part  of 
the  house;  aud,  removing  the  remainder  to  the  present 
site  of  this  house,  added  it  to  it.  It  was  thus  made  two 
stories  in  height,  about  thirty-two  feet  in  length,  with  a 
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common  pitch  roof  and  fiontiii"  to  the  soutli.  Jacob  Perlcy 
removed  to  Heading  in  1777,  and  thence  to  Bylield  in  1779. 
Among  his  children,  born  in  Bytield,  were  Hon.  Jeremiah 
Perley,  who  married  Alary  Dnnimer,  was  a  legal  writer, 
and  for  many  years  a  successfnl  law^'er  in  Alaine,  and  Put¬ 
nam  Perley,  a  deacon  of  the  Bytield  church.  Jacob  Per¬ 
ley  died  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

Air.  Perley  sold  this  place  Alarch  28,  1786,  for  the  sum 
of  £220,  to  Amos  Perley,  jr.,  a  son  of  Nathaniel  Perley 
who  lived  in  No.  14.  Amos  Avas  the  first  born  of  nine 
children,  and,  marrying  two  years  after  the  i)urehase  of 


Ol.I)  Amus  Peui.ev  Uoitse. 


this  place,  he  settled  upon  it.  Here  his  nine  children  were 
born,  and  here  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
Aug.  3,  1829,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  His  widow  (who 
was  before  his  marriage  to  her  the  widow  of  Phineas  Rund- 
lett,  who  lived  in  No.  100,  and  whose  maiden  name  Avas 
Kimball)  married  Capt.  John  Kimball  of  West  Boxford 
three  years  after  Air.  Perley’s  death,  the  place  being  after¬ 
ward  occupied  by  Ca[)t.  John  Peabody  till  about  1834,  and 
till  1838  l)y  the  family  of  Air.  Perley’s  son  Charles.  Of 
Air.  Perley’s  other  children,  Greenleaf  died  at  Calcutta, 
Avhen  on  an  East  India  voyage  ;  Nathaniel  resided  in  Tops- 
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field  and  Danvers,  and  became  a  general  in  the  state  mili¬ 
tia ;  Fredei  ic  was  a  grocer  at  Topsfield  and  a  shoe  manu¬ 
facturer  in  Danvers,  where  he  died  very  suddenly  in  1879  ; 
and  Amos  Proctor,  who  was  for  many  j'ears  a  grocer  at 
Danvers,  of  the  firm  of  Perley  &  Currier. 

The  farm  was  sold  Xov.  15,  1839,  by  the  heirs  of  Amos 
Perley  to  Alpheus  A.  W.  Lake  of  Charlestown.  Mr. 
Lake  let  the  house  to  his  father  Enos  Lake,  who  died  here, 
and  to  Daniel  Boardman,  Benjamin  Symonds,  Daniel 


Residence  of  Humfiiuey  Peklev. 


Noyes,  and  an  Indian  family,  who  were  addicted  to  the  in¬ 
temperate  use  of  fire  water. 

Mr.  Lake  sold  the  place  to  John  Perley  of  Ipswich, 
June  7,  1850,  and  by  him  it  was  deeded  shortly  after  to 
the  present  owners.  The  old  house  was  taken  down  in 
1859,  and  the  new  one  completed  the  following  year. 

The  Perley  Brothers  began  their  carriage  business  there 
in  November,  1873. 

“  It  may  be  small  and  poor  and  lowly,  yet 
■\Ve  love  it  always;  memory  may  All 
Her  chambers  full,  and  time  and  care  may  chill 
Our  hearts,  yet  stands  the  dear  old  homestead  set 
III  picture  that  we  never  can  forget.”  II .  II. 
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19. 

Residence  of  Elbuidge  Pekley. — Mr.  Elbritlge  Per- 
ley  erected  his  house  in  the  winter  of  1889-90. 

20. 

Residence  of  Prof.  C.  H.  Moore. — The  summer  res¬ 
idence  of  Charles  Henry  Moore,  professor  of  art  in  Har¬ 
vard  College,  was  built  by  Samuel  Goodale  about  1830. 
Mr.  Goodale  was  from  New  Hampshire.  He  married 
Nancy,  sister  of  Daniel  Boardman,  now  of  Georgetown, 
but  who  lived  for  a  while  at  No.  18.  Mr.  Goodale  was  a 
stone  mason,  and  he  worked  at  that  trade  and  upon  his 
land,  residing  in  this  house,  until  his  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  January,  1872,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
Mrs.  Goodale  died  the  November  previous,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five. 

Mr.  Goodale’s  executor  sold  the  place,  in  the  spring  of 
1873,  to  John  T.  Kennett  of  West  Newbury.  Mr.  Ken- 
nett  resided  there  until  the  spring  of  1887,  when  he  sold 
out  to  Professor  Moore  of  Cambridge,  who  has  remodelled 
and  improved  the  house  and  sii.  ce  then  has  spent  his  sum¬ 
mers  there.  Mr.  Kennett  removed  to  Georgetown,  where 
he  died  the  next  year. 

\_To  he  continued.’]. 


A  RECORD  OF  INTERMENTS  IN  THE  OLD  OR  WESTERN 
BURYING  GROUND  IN  LYNN,  MASS. 

Made  by  Benjamin  II.  Jacob. 


[Copied  from  the  original  record  by  John  T.  Moulton,  Lynn,  Mass.] 
{Continued  from  p.  80,  Vol.  XX  FI.) 


1838.  Oct. 

31. 

Child  of  John  I.  Emerton 

21  mos 

Nov. 

3. 

t( 

7. 

Child  of  James  Bacheller 

(1 

9. 

Child  of  Alden  Burrill 

6  yrs 

t( 

14. 

Mr.  Mooney  (carried  to  Charlestown) 

tc 

15. 

Mrs.  Dorost 

(( 

(C 

Child  of  R.  T.  Burrill 

H 

16. 

Francis  Tarbox 

ti 

19. 

Eliza  Massey 

21  yrs 

n 

25. 

Child  of  Bailey  Goodridge,  jr. 

19  mos 

n 

27. 

Child  of  Sylvanus  Blanchard 

4  mos 

ii 

29. 

Child  of  Otis  Johnson 

8  mos 

Dec. 

5. 

Child  of  James  Allen 

2|  days 

(( 

9. 

Wife  ot  Israel  Perkins 

4( 

4i 

Wife  of  Harris  Nichols 

it 

22, 

Children  of  Benj.  Cox 

Infants 

(( 

30. 

Samuel  Guilford 

60  yrs 

Number  of  deaths  in  Lynn  in  1838  was  234. 

Western  ground  30  adults,  62  children,  13  infants 

125 

Eastern  ground  25  “  60  “  7  “ 

82 

Friends’  and  Dissenters  ground  13  adults,  6  chiidren,  3  infants  22 
Alms  House-yard  4  adults,  1  infant  5 

Number  of  marriages  in  Lynn  in  1838  was  93 

1839  Jan.  11.  Child  of  Doct.  J.  R.  Pattln 
“  19.  Wife  of  Thomas  Jacobs 


234 

Infant 
38  yrs 


(149) 
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1839. 


Jan. 

22. 

Child  of  Samuel  Cross 

5  yrs 

“ 

2.5. 

Cliild  of  Nahum  Wetherbee 

16  mos 

» 

20. 

Child  of  Alonzo  Lewis 

4  yrs 

“ 

27. 

Child  of  Richard  Tufts 

8  mos 

“ 

30. 

George  Hudson 

“ 

31. 

Mrs.  Wood 

Feb. 

1. 

AVife  of  Benj.  R.  Sanborn 

39  yrs 

tt 

4. 

Daughter  of  Win.  AVebster 

5  yrs  8  mos 

“ 

0. 

Mrs. - 

ti 

9. 

Son  of  Nathaniel  Peck 

3i  yrs 

It 

10. 

Child  of  AA’^m.  Tuttle 

5  yrs 

“ 

16. 

Child  of  AVm.  Alley 

20  mos 

(4 

18. 

AA’^lfe  of  .Toseph  S.  Kidder 

27  yrs 

“ 

19. 

Child  of  Doct.  J.  Clark 

2  weeks 

44 

22. 

Son  of  Stephen  II.  Gardiner 

2  yrs  7  mos 

“ 

24. 

Child  of  Rev.  F.  P.  Tracy 

7  mos 

Mch. 

1. 

James  Aborn,  jr. 

33  yrs 

“ 

5. 

Nathaniel  Stephenson 

50  yrs 

“ 

10. 

Child  of  Allen  Rhodes 

“ 

26. 

Mrs.  Bulflnch 

58  yrs 

“ 

29. 

Child  of  Silas  P.  Boynton 

44 

30. 

Mother  of  .Jonathan  Tuttle 

77  yrs 

“ 

31. 

Child  of  Lewis  Baird 

.Vpr. 

4. 

Henry  Hallowell 

84  yrs 

44 

6. 

Daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Cook 

4  yrs 

“ 

7. 

Child  of  Mr.  Bosbey 

44 

13. 

Child  of  AVin.  Tuttle 

7  yrs 

“ 

“ 

Child  of  John  Allen 

14  mos 

“ 

14. 

Mother  of  Joseph  Alley 

“ 

“ 

Sarah  Farrington 

“ 

15. 

Child  of  Lewis  Baird 

“ 

23. 

Ezra  Newhali 

20  yrs 

44 

(( 

Child  of  Hiram  K.  West 

2  yrs 

“ 

25. 

Child  of  Cyrus  Houghton 

3  yrs  7  mos 

44 

(( 

Child  of  Ezra  Hathorne 

Infant 

May 

3. 

Horace  Lakeman 

“ 

7. 

Mrs.  AA^ard 

“ 

13. 

Child  of  George  Martin 

15  mos 

“ 

30. 

Wife  of  Alonzo  Lewis 

36  yrs 

(C 

“ 

Child  of  Mr.  Vickary 

6  mos 

June 

2. 

Child  of  Micajah  Cutler 

5  mos 

“ 

4. 

Mother  of  Micheson  Attwill  (carried 

to  Marblehead) 

“ 

5. 

Child  of  Silas  Fuller,  jr. 

13  mos 

“ 

9. 

Child  of  E.  H.  Parker 

Infant 
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June 

9. 

Mrs. -  Sargent 

<1 

11. 

Child  of  Joseph  Breed,  jr. 

18  mos 

“ 

21, 

Mother  of  Sami.  Curtis  (.carried  to  Boston)  61  yrs 

July 

13. 

Child  of  Daniel  Tilton 

17  mos 

“ 

16. 

Mrs.  Winn 

90  yrs 

“ 

Rev.  J.  W.  Downing  (brought  from  Boston)  26  yrs 

20. 

Child  of  Benj.  Proctor 

Infant 

It 

21. 

Susan  Bowler 

<1 

30. 

Miss  Bowley 

17  yrs 

it 

“ 

Wife  of  Harris  0.  Chadwell 

25  yrs 

Aug. 

1. 

Child  of  Andrew  Steele 

3  weeks 

It 

“ 

Ebenezer  Burrill 

Very  old 

1 1 

3. 

Child  of  George  Hood 

Infant 

tl 

7. 

Cliild  of  Mr.  Pettingill 

Infant 

14. 

Child  of  Elias  Larrabee 

4  weeks 

it 

17. 

Child  of  Stephen  Grover 

17  mos 

18. 

Child  of  Edward  Johnson 

7  mos 

it 

25. 

AVife  of  Mr.  Lakeman 

29  yrs 

ti 

27. 

Daughter  of  Charles  B.  Holmes 

4  yrs  7  mos 

It 

29. 

Charles  Newhall,  jr. 

32  yrs 

It 

“ 

Child  of  Thomas  .\verill 

7  mos 

Sept. 

1. 

Child  of  David  Vickary 

6  mos 

tl 

“ 

Child  of  Wm.  Carver  of  Boston 

9  mos 

It 

7. 

Brother  of  Hezekiah  Chase 

45  yrs 

it 

19. 

Child  of  Wm.  P.  Robin.son 

1  yr 

“ 

Daughter  of  Mrs.  Eliz.  Whitney 

17  yrs 

tl 

26. 

Child  of  Henry  Nichols 

10  mos 

“ 

“ 

Child  of  Mr.  Prince 

Infant 

tt 

27. 

Child  of  Isaac  0.  Hudson 

16  mos 

“ 

30. 

John  Mudge 

Oct. 

3. 

Child  of  Samuel  Gutterson 

“ 

6. 

Child  of  Mr.  Cutler 

Infant 

It 

7. 

John  Skinner 

II 

tt 

9. 

Joel  Newhall 

Win.  Bruce 

60  yrs 

tt 

10. 

Child  of  S.  T.  Huse 

Infant 

It 

11. 

Mrs.  Holder 

70  yrs 

it 

“ 

Child  of  Philip  Blaney 

2  weeks 

it 

12. 

Child  of  Mark  Shove 

6  mos 

1 1 

13. 

Child  of  Thos.  Stanley 

2  mos 

II 

14. 

Mr.  Peabody  (Rev.) 

it 

16. 

Mrs.  llellernan 

31  yrs 

It 

18. 

Elizabeth  Johnson 

74  yrs 

ii 

tl 

Child  of  N.  A.  Breed 

17  mos 
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Oct. 

23. 

Child  of  Nelson  0.  Newhall 

“ 

24. 

Cliild  of  Augustus  Newhall 

9  mos 

“ 

“ 

Child  of  A.  Heffernan 

2  weeks 

Nov. 

4. 

Child  of  A.  Heffernau 

6  yrs 

“ 

6. 

Wife  of  Otis  Burrill 

28  yrs 

10. 

Child  of  Samuel  Bacheller 

10  weeks 

“ 

17. 

Child  of  Samuel  Johnson 

21  mos 

(( 

20. 

Child  of  Samuel  Johnson  (son) 

8  yrs 

28. 

Child  of  John  McCartha 

Infant 

(( 

29. 

Mother  of  Benj.  Cox 

75  yrs 

Dec. 

8. 

Dau.  of  Sarah  P.  Newhall 

18  yrs 

“ 

10. 

Dau.  of  Benj.  H.  Johnson 

16  yrs 

“ 

17. 

Mr.  Hatch 

“ 

“ 

Mr. - 

“ 

19. 

Son  of  Josiah  R.  Clough 

34  yrs 

“ 

23. 

Stephen  R.  Watts 

31  yrs 

“ 

“ 

Cliild  of  Samuel  Larraliee 

Infant 

“ 

24. 

Child  of  Thos.  H.  Atwill 

22  mos 

“ 

29. 

Mr.  Lindsey. 

“ 

30. 

Adopted  dau.  of  Nath’l  Chase 

6  yrs  4  mos 

Number  of  Interments  in  the  old  or  Westerly  Burying  Ground  for 


1839  Adults  44. 

Children  52.  Infants  10.  Total,  106. 

1840.  Jan. 

2. 

Dau.  of  James  Falls 

7  yrs 

(( 

8. 

Dau.  of  Joseph  Ripley 

10  yrs  8  mos 

“ 

10. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Adams 

43  yrs 

“ 

12. 

Child  of  Abner  Nourse  (to  Danvers) 

24  yrs 

“ 

16. 

Wife  of  Larry  Burne  (to  Charlestown) 

29  yrs 

“ 

19. 

Child  of  Abner  Nourse  (to  Danvers) 

44  yrs 

“ 

23. 

Son  of  Henry  Newhall 

4  mos 

“ 

27. 

Child  of  11.  B.  Merrill 

7  mos 

Feb. 

8. 

Son  of  Jonathan  Mansfield 

24  yrs 

“ 

9. 

Son  of  Thomas  Downing 

4  yrs 

“ 

14. 

Son  of  Joseph  Breed,  Jr. 

20  yrs 

“ 

15. 

Wife  of  Enos  A.  Breed 

35  yrs 

“ 

“ 

Child  of  Thos.  Downing 

24  yrs 

“ 

25. 

Wife  of  Joseph  Ripley 

34  yrs 

“ 

Charles  Taylor 

4  yrs 

Mch. 

7. 

Child  of  George  Palmer 

(  i 

10. 

Rufus  Mansfield 

71  yrs 

it 

17. 

Son  of  Capt.  James  Wooley 

1  yr.  11  mos 

18. 

P.  Torrence 

<4 

22. 

Child  of  Ezekiel  Dodge 

6  weeks 

24. 

Child  of  Richard  1.  Burrill 

2  yrs 

1840. 
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Mch.  24. 

Dau.  of  George  Newhall  of  Dorchester 

16  days 

„  29. 

Ezekiel  Farrington 

40  yrs 

Apl.  10. 

Sou  of  Edinuud  Mansfield 

25  yrs 

“  21. 

Mrs.  Morse 

38  yrs 

May  2. 

Child  of  Lucian  H.  Davis 

mos. 

“  “ 

Lydia  A.  Lathe 

18  yrs 

“  14. 

Wife  of  Isaiah  H.  Parrott 

25  yrs 

(< 

John  Hudson 

48  yrs 

“  19. 

Wife  of  Edward  V.  Gilman 

23  yrs 

“  22. 

Widow  Mary  Moultou 

83  yrs 

“  26. 

Dau.  of  Rufus  Newhall 

42  yrs 

June  6. 

Cliild  of  Sain’l  McCormack 

4  yrs  7  mos 

“  23. 

James  Miner 

28  yrs 

“  27. 

Nath’l  Farrington 

65  yrs 

July  15. 

Mr.  Coburn 

“  “ 

Child  of  James  Ashcroft 

16  mos 

“  24. 

Wife  of  Israel  Ward 

“  25. 

Henry  Lewis 

“  28. 

Wife  of  Jacob  Gray 

43  yrs 

“  29. 

Child  of  Joseph  Driver 

4  mos 

Aug.  5. 

Elizabeth  Sanford 

62  yrs 

»  7. 

Child  of  Augustus  Haskell 

8  mos 

“  25. 

Hannah  Newhall 

80  yrs 

((  (( 

Child  of  Nathan  Wetherliee 

“  28. 

Child  of  Albert  Whitney 

6  weeks 

“  30. 

Cliild  of  Philip  Bessom 

6  mos 

“  31. 

Dau.  of  Nehemiali  Johnson 

8  mos 

Sept.  7. 

Child  of  Joseph  Breed,  jr. 

“  11. 

Child  of  Micajah  Cutler 

8  mos 

“  17. 

Child  of  Samuel  Ireland 

17  mos 

“  20. 

- Warren 

17  yrs 

“  21. 

Wife  of  True  Moody  (Black) 

41  yrs 

“  “ 

Child  of  True  Moody  “ 

6  yrs 

“  22. 

Polly  Mansfield 

60  yrs 

“  25. 

Child  of  Bradley  Keys 

15  mos 

“  27. 

Child  of  Ezekiel  Allen 

“  28. 

Child  of  Lydia  Smith 

6  weeks 

<(  ii 

Child  of  Nath’l  Lear 

5  yrs 

“  30. 

Mary  Tuttle 

40  yrs 

“  “ 

Paul  B.  Taylor 

30  yrs 

Oct.  4. 

Child  of  True  Moody  (Black) 

2  yrs  4  mos 

“  13. 

Child  of  Daniel  Tilton 

9  mos 

“  20. 

Wife  of  Joseph  L.  Pratt 

42  yrs 

“  23. 

Joshua  Bacheller 

60  yrs 

HIST.  COLL. 
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1840. 

Oct. 

28. 

James  Lewis 

“ 

ii 

Cliild  of  Isaac  Burrill 

Nov. 

3. 

Mrs.  Desire  Bacheller 

“ 

6. 

Mrs.  Mary  Babb 

it 

10. 

Child  of  Mrs.  Hawkins 

it 

13. 

Anna  Mudge 

“ 

David  Lindsey 

<( 

14. 

William  Bulfluch 

ii 

15. 

Child  of  John  F.  Cook 

it 

16. 

Child  of  Mr.  Lapham 

Dec. 

8. 

Wife  of  Jacob  Skinner 

“ 

11. 

Child  of 

(( 

17. 

James  Noble 

it 

21. 

Abram  Stone 

i{ 

27. 

Child  of  Janies  Hudson 

it 

29. 

Joseph  Newhall 

30. 

Daniel  Cross 

Number  of  deaths  in  1840  was  82. 

1841. 

Jan. 

9. 

Child  of  H.  Taxbox 

“ 

10. 

Son  of  Win.  Walton 

“ 

11. 

Wife  of  Moses  Yell 

“ 

16. 

Child  of  Increase  N.  Emerton 

“ 

19. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Gowdey 

“ 

28. 

Child  of  Thomas  Barrett 

Feb. 

3. 

Mrs.  Aborn 

“ 

17. 

Robert  G.  Lye 

“ 

18. 

Andrews  Breed 

ii 

21. 

Aaron  Tarbox 

it 

“ 

Child  of  James  Nourse 

March  3. 

Child  of  Capt.  Holes  (from  Boston) 

8. 

Wife  of  Eliezer  Parrott 

11. 

Child  of  Jacob  I.  Johnson 

12. 

Child  of  Stephen  Rhodes 

15. 

Child  of  Thomas  Rich 

22. 

Child  of  Moses  Kelley 

29. 

Wife  of  David  Taylor 

“  “  Mrs.  Walden 

April  4.  Son  of  Ezra  Allen. 


‘  11.  Moses  Tufts 

“  19.  Child  of  John  Wornistead 

'*  20.  Mrs.  Smith 

“  22.  T.  Murphy. 


L 


74  yrs 
Infant 
61  yrs 

41  yrs 
15  inos 

65  yrs 
35  yrs 

3  yrs 

44  yrs 
6  raos 
22  yrs 

4  yrs 

42  yrs 
40  yrs 


2i  yrs 
35  yrs 

Infant 
55  yrs 
14  days 

37  yrs 
72  yrs 

Infant 

68  yrs 

5  weeks 
14  mos 
14  mos 
32  yrs 


37  yrs 
6  mos 
63  yrs 
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Apr. 

22. 

Sou  of  Mrs.  Stearns 

22  yrs 

Jlay 

3. 

AVidow  Mary  Breed 

65  yrs 

“ 

7. 

Sou  of  George  Muiiroc 

tt 

11. 

Joseph  Johnson 

71  yrs 

“ 

15. 

Miss  Betsey  Pratt 

83  yrs 

24. 

Child  of  Wni.  Carver 

16  mos 

“ 

25. 

Larrey  Burney 

(( 

2G. 

Child  of  Charles  Delnow 

Infant 

June 

1. 

Mrs.  Eliz.  Tapley 

63  yrs 

“ 

17. 

Child  of  Joseph  Speed 

4  yrs 

19. 

Mrs.  Deane 

63  yrs 

H 

23. 

Father  of  James  Mullen 

81  yrs 

29. 

Benj.  Burrill 

July 

2. 

Child  of  Otis  Johnson 

Infant 

“ 

“ 

Chiid  of  Augustus  Haskell 

Infant 

“ 

3. 

Sami.  J.  Hollis 

30  yrs 

“ 

9. 

Dau.  of  Ebenezer  Hall 

“ 

21. 

Henry  Hallowell 

“ 

24. 

Son  of  Mr.  Butman 

“ 

27. 

Child  of  B.  Proctor 

Infant 

Aug. 

4. 

John  Wilt 

72  yrs 

<( 

11. 

Chiid  of  Ira  Flanders 

6  mos 

“ 

13. 

James  Aborn 

12  yrs 

“ 

“ 

Child  of  Amos  Walden 

7  weeks 

“ 

16. 

Child  of  Russell  Carroll 

10  mos 

“ 

18. 

William  Farrington 

20  yrs 

(( 

20. 

George  Tarbox 

“ 

28. 

Eliza  Havvkes 

25  yrs 

“ 

H 

Child  of  Nehemiali  Berry 

Infant 

Sept. 

3. 

Chiid  of  Alfred  Chase 

7  mos 

“ 

7. 

Daughter  of  Mrs.  Pamelia  Rhodes 

16  yrs 

“ 

8. 

Child  of  Henry  Nichols 

3i  yrs 

H 

14. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Farrington 

67  yrs 

(C 

19. 

Edward  Blanchard 

30  yrs 

22. 

Child  of  James  Ashcroft  of  Malden 

Ci 

25. 

Child  of  Henry  Wood 

3  weeks 

“ 

27. 

Child  of  Epps  Rust 

19  mos 

Oct. 

1. 

Child  of  David  Taylor 

7  mos 

“ 

5. 

Wife  of  Joseph  C.  Jayne 

C( 

“ 

Child  of  J.  A.  Thurston 

t( 

9. 

Child  of  Wm.  Woodman 

2  mos 

ii 

10. 

Child  of  Mr.  Dixon 

2  yrs 

24. 

Chiid  of  Daniei  Lewis 

9  yrs 

Nov. 

1. 

Miss  Anna  Breed 

39  yrs 

( i 

11. 

Wife  of  Joshua  Bacheiier 

22  yrs 
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1841. 


1842. 


Nov. 

18. 

Child  of  Samuel  Donaldson 

21  mos 

“ 

19. 

Child  of  Mr.  Hill 

5  weeks 

Dec. 

2. 

Child  of  Wistley  (Wesley  ?)  Rainsdcll 

Infant 

it 

6. 

Child  of  Joshua  W.  Bacheller 

9  weeks 

it 

8. 

Daughter  of  Win.  Rhodes 

13  yrs 

Ci 

“ 

Child  of  Widow  Cross 

1C  mos 

t( 

12. 

Child  of  John  Bowler 

Infant 

it 

24. 

George  llathorne 

it 

28. 

Child  of  Christopher  Robinson 

Infant 

it 

“ 

Child  of  Edmund  Waitt 

Infant 

Jan. 

15. 

Robert  W.  Trevitt,  Esq. 

64  yrs 

it 

17. 

Wife  of  George  llarraden 

28  yrs 

tc 

21. 

Widow  Susannah  Massey 

80  yrs 

ti 

31. 

Child  of - Barrett 

Infant 

Feb. 

2. 

Child  of  Harvey  Tarbox 

Infant 

“ 

3. 

Child  of  Mr.  Porter 

it 

4. 

William  Walden 

29  yrs 

it 

9. 

Father  of  Richard  Valpey 

73  yrs 

it 

it 

17. 

Mother  of  John  Tuttle 

51  yrs 
32  yrs 

it 

“ 

Charles  Rogers 

47  yrs 

24. 

John  Odeon 

30  yrs 

“ 

25. 

Daughter  of  Henry  P.  Lapham 

13  yrs 

it 

27. 

Jerusha  Richards 

81  yrs 

Mar. 

2. 

Child  of  Jonathan  Proctor 

3i  yrs 

tc 

3. 

Mrs.  Turell  (carried  to  Marblehead) 

02  yrs 

tc 

C. 

Child  of  Chas.  Delnow 

9  mos 

tc 

8. 

Child  of  George  Breed 

7  mos 

cc 

“ 

Child  of  John  B.  Wentworth 

2  yrs  4  mos 

tc 

14. 

Thompson  Burrill 

78  yrs 

ct 

15. 

Child  of  James  Mellon 

4  yrs  10  mos 

tc 

18. 

Child  of  Jacob  I.  Johnson 

7  mos 

ct 

21. 

A.  Sanborn 

cc 

22. 

Child  of  Moses  Fern 

Infant 

cc 

31. 

Child  of  Benj.  Coats 

Apr. 

15. 

Child  of  Thos.  J.  Luinraus 

IG  mos 

“ 

“ 

Wife  of  Wm.  Brown 

“ 

“ 

Esther  Crane 

64  yrs 

Ct 

18. 

Child  of  Jonathan  Newhall 

Infant 

ct 

20. 

Child  of  Jacob  Skinner 

Infant 

cc 

22. 

Benj.  Clifford 

May 

2. 

Wife  of  John  Rowell 

23  yrs 

11. 

Wife  of  Elbridge  Lovejoy 

12. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Hitchings 

82  yrs 

“ 

18. 

Mrs.  Mary  ^laustlcld 

78  yrs 
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May  20. 

Child  of  Abraham  Stone 

16  mos 

“  23. 

Mr.  Pettee  of  Bo.ston 

“  26. 

Son  of  John  Homan 

11  yrs 

<(  (( 

Amos  Blanchard 

76  yrs 

i(  (( 

Child  of  James  Evans 

2  mos 

(( 

Child  of  Increase  N.  Emerton 

Infant 

“  27. 

Epps  Rust 

27  yrs 

June  1. 

Child  of  Silas  Fuller,  jr. 

24  yrs 

“  10. 

Wife  of  Herman  Brackett 

21  yrs 

“  “ 

A  stranger,  picked  up  adrift  in  Boston 

Harbor 

about  65  yrs 

“  15. 

Child  of  Mrs.  Benj.  Cliflford 

11  mos 

“  19. 

Thomas  Rich 

“  22. 

Child  of  John  Norwood 

3  yrs  3  mos 

“  25. 

Child  of  Ephraim  B.  Norwood 

9  yrs 

July  6. 

Benj.  Alley 

“  11. 

Child  of  Mr.  Newhall 

“  14. 

Child  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Bridge 

8  mos 

“  23. 

Child  of  Edmund  B.  Jarvis 

1  yr 

“  26. 

Child  of  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbridge 

Infant 

“  28. 

Son  of  David  Bacon 

3  yrs 

“ 

Child  of  Mr.  Bernard 

9  mos 

Aug.  1. 

Child  of  Henry  P.  Lapham 

9  mos 

“  4. 

Child  of  Pliineas  Sargent 

1  yr 

“  10. 

Child  of  Edward  Jones 

1  yr 

“  16. 

Child  of  Samuel  Buifum 

9  mos 

“  18. 

Child  of  Henry  Brooks 

9  mos 

“  19. 

Child  of  Daniel  W.  Newhall 

8  mos 

“  20. 

Levin  Hood 

65  yrs 

“  “ 

James  Rand 

30  yrs 

“  21. 

Child  of  Luke  W.  Dow 

3  mos 

“  24. 

Child  of  Samuel  Robertson 

2  yrs 

“  25. 

Cliild  of  Jolin  Switzer 

6  mos 

“  “ 

Child  of  Matthew  Hawks 

“  27. 

Jona.  Rhodes 

3  mos 

“  “ 

Child  of  Charles  Leavitt 

16  mos 

“  .30. 

Child  of  Joseph  Shaw 

31  mos 

“  31. 

Wife  of  Isaac  Piiikham 

28  yrs 

<4  (( 

Wife  of  George  Hobby 

24  yrs 

Sept.  4. 

Child  of  Thomas  H.  Attwill 

24  yrs 

“  “ 

Child  of  Elisha  Skinner 

1  yr 

“  8. 

Child  of  Aaron  Butterfield 

7  mos 

“  11. 

Child  of  Jonas  Weston 

7  weeks 

H  i( 

Child  of  Matthew  Hawks 

24  yrs 
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Sept. 

12. 

Cliild  of  Mr.  Murphy 

Infant 

(( 

“ 

Son  of  George  1).  Griffin 

13  mos 

(( 

Cliild  of  Tlioinas  Jones 

3  weeks 

i( 

(C 

Child  of  Herman  Brackett 

3^  mos 

“ 

Child  of  David  Vining 

(( 

16. 

Child  of  Estlier  Millet 

2  yrs  1  mo 

(t 

18. 

Child  of  Amariah  Elmer 

17  mos 

i( 

25. 

Child  of  Isaac  Pinkham 

6  weeks 

t( 

27. 

Child  of  Joseph  P.  Woodbury 

5  mos 

i( 

29. 

Child  of  Benj.  Proctor 

Infant 

Oct. 

2. 

Child  of  Bradley  V.  Gutterson 

15  mos 

«C 

9. 

Child  of  Ira  Flanders 

3  yrs 

(( 

10. 

Child  of  Sewali  Foster 

Infant 

ti 

12. 

Child  of  George  Perry 

3  yrs  3  mos 

n 

13. 

Miss  Sargent 

IC 

15. 

Child  of  Andrew  Johnson 

5  weeks 

(i 

16. 

Daughter  of  Isaac  Mansfield 

3  yrs 

<( 

17. 

Charles  N.  Rhodes 

24  yrs 

(( 

21. 

Andrew  Johnson 

42  yrs 

(( 

22. 

Wife  of  George  Martin 

42  yrs 

(( 

“ 

Child  of  George  Hobby 

6  weeks 

(( 

24. 

Child  of  Charles  Manson 

5  mos 

(( 

31. 

Child  of  James  W.  lladdin 

Nov. 

9. 

Josiah  Newhall 

52  yrs 

(( 

15. 

H.  M.  Mudge 

19  yrs 

i( 

18. 

Wife  of  Thomas  Spinney 

(( 

28. 

Wife  of  Elias  Sargent 

30  yrs 

Dec. 

1. 

Wife  of  Harvey  Tarbox 

(( 

3. 

Child  of  Joseph  Homan 

Infant 

(( 

4. 

Mrs.  Lovell 

78  yrs 

it 

» 

Sarah  Oliver 

it 

6. 

Wife  of  Joseph  Homan 

45  yrs 

a 

9. 

John  Galeucia 

67  yrs 

(( 

13. 

Child  of  Jos.  M.  Nye 

4  yrs 

(( 

15. 

Jabez  Hitchings 

it 

(( 

Wife  of  Joseph  P.  Woodbury 

18. 

Wife  of  Silas  Fuller 

51  yrs 

4( 

20. 

Sou  of  John  L.  Alley 

23. 

Margaret  Alley 

20  yrs 

<( 

25. 

Child  of  Joseph  P.  Woodbury 

yrs 

(< 

27. 

Martin  Harney 

79  yrs 

it 

31. 

Michael  Coombs 

35  yrs 

Number  of  interments  in  the  Western  Burying  Ground  in  1812  : — 
Adults  52.  Children  58.  Infants  11.  Total  121. 
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Jan. 

1. 

Eliza  J.  Aborn 

18  yrs 

i  ( 

3. 

Wife  of  Robert  Newhall 

23  yrs 

(( 

“ 

Wife  and  cbiid  of  Benj.  Proctor 

(4 

10. 

Dr.  C.  0.  Barker 

40  yrs 

16. 

Sally  Brown 

45  yrs 

<< 

19. 

Child  of  Mr.  Skidmore 

Infant 

(( 

22. 

Child  of  James  W.  Raddin 

31. 

Daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary  Clough 

28  yrs 

Feb. 

1. 

Widow  Mary  Allen  (carried  to  Manchester)  82  yrs 

«C 

9. 

Joseph  P.  Jayne 

28  yrs 

C( 

13. 

Widow  Sarah  Newhall 

76  yrs 

C( 

16. 

Child  of  Wm.  H.  Jones 

3  yrs 

4t 

19. 

Wife  of  Robert  Sisson 

30  yrs 

ti 

20. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Wiley 

49  yrs 

4( 

21. 

Daughter  of  Enoch  Soule 

14  yrs 

4( 

23. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Bacheller 

79  yrs 

ii 

tt 

Miss  Louisa  Marshall 

24  yrs 

i< 

26. 

Josiah  Richardson 

63  yrs 

Mch. 

2. 

Child  of  Stephen  Heath 

6  yrs  9  mos 

(( 

6. 

Wife  of  Henry  Nichols 

(t 

8. 

Child  of  David  Worthing 

6  yrs  7  mos 

C4 

13. 

Child  of  Joseph  M.  Nye 

t( 

22. 

Rachel  Hawkes 

47  yrs 

«( 

30. 

Wife  of  James  Pool 

59  yrs 

it 

“ 

Mother  of  Joseph  G.  Perley 

73  yrs 

Apr. 

11. 

Solomon  Beede 

29  yrs 

“ 

16. 

Daughter  of  Enoch  Soule 

10  yrs 

it 

19. 

James  Newhall 

59  yrs 

it 

21. 

Nathaniel  Newhall 

it 

27. 

Son  of  Samuel  Martin 

20  yrs  7  mos 

it 

tt 

Charles  Goodnow 

22  yrs 

it 

28. 

Child  of  Doct.  E.  L.  Coffin 

Infant 

May 

4. 

David  Harwood 

46  years 

Ct 

“ 

Child  of  James  Farmer 

Infant 

ft 

8. 

Child  of  Stephen  Grover 

19  mos 

ii 

11. 

James  Martin 

44  yrs 

it 

12. 

Wife  of  Wm.  Blanchard 

it 

17. 

Child  of  H.  D.  Gilman 

2  mos 

ii 

it 

Child  of  Jeremiah  Towling 

2  mos 

if 

20. 

Child  of  Wm.  Dodge 

Infant 

it 

23. 

Wife  of  Wm.  Dodge 

20  yrs 

ft 

28. 

Son  of  Wm.  Higgins 

3  yrs 

tt 

31. 

Joshua  Tibbetts 

June  1. 

Sally  Hawkes 

14  yrs 

14  yrs 
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June 

5. 

Daughter  of  Geo.  L.  Palmer 

11  yrs 

(i 

11. 

Child  of  Thomas  Barrett 

9  weeks 

<( 

12. 

Child  of  James  Mansfield 

Infant 

(( 

18. 

Mrs.  Sidney 

50  yrs 

(( 

23. 

Daughter  of  Stephen  Palmer 

7  yrs  9  mos 

Ct 

26. 

Joseph  L.  Whitcomb 

32  yrs 

ii 

27. 

Child  of  Win.  H.  Jones 

Infant 

<( 

28. 

Child  of  Samuel  Gibbey 

“ 

Wife  of  George  L.  Barnard  (Susan  Whitney) 

29. 

Henry  Mansfield 

83  yrs 

(( 

“ 

Child  of  James  Marston 

6  yrs 

July 

4. 

John  Lakeman 

38  yrs 

it 

“ 

Son  of  Joseph  Alley 

10  yrs  3  mos 

it 

ii 

Child  of  Samuel  Knowles 

6  mos 

it 

10. 

Abigail  Bredeen 

70  yrs 

it 

11. 

Wife  of  Wm.  Bowley 

42  yrs 

ii 

19. 

Wife  of  Stephen  H.  Gardiner 

39  yrs 

ii 

27. 

Elizabeth  Simonds 

“ 

30. 

Wife  of  James  Marston 

60  yrs 

(( 

31. 

Child  of  Samuel  Brackett 

Aug. 

3. 

Lavina  Blanchard 

it 

12. 

Child  of  Alanson  Newhall 

17  mos 

it 

17. 

Cliild  of  Benj.  F.  Beckford 

14  mos 

ii 

23. 

Ephraim  B.  Norwood 

ii 

“ 

Child  Mr.  Cook 

Infant 

ii 

26. 

Son  of  Amariah  K.  Elmer 

yrs 

Sept. 

6. 

Child  of  Matthew  Hawkes 

8  weeks 

ii 

7. 

Child  of  Alonzo  P.  Kenrick 

11  days 

ii 

9. 

Horace  Pecker 

25  yrs 

ii 

10. 

Child  of  Aaron  Newhall 

8  mos 

it 

12. 

Child  of  Daniel  Ames 

9  weeks 

ii 

15. 

Daughter  of  John  Pierce 

21  mos 

it 

16. 

Child  of  Rev.  Mr.  Porter 

ii 

17. 

Child  of  Otis  Chadwell 

4  mos 

ii 

19. 

Mary  Martin 

93  yrs 

it 

27. 

Child  of - 

Infant 

it 

29. 

Child  of  Stephen  H.  Gardiner 

5  mos 

Oct. 

1. 

Daniel  Holder 

35  yrs 

ii 

3. 

Child  of  Osgood  Peabody 

3  weeks 

ii 

ii 

Abraham  M.  Skilenger 

29  yrs 

it 

4. 

Oliver  Wendall 

39  yrs 

ii 

“ 

Child  of  Mrs.  Coburn 

16  mos 

[To  he  continued.'^ 


